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THE OUTLOOK. 


ASSACHUSETTS leads the way in giving clear, 
dignified, and vigorous expression to the Inde- 
pendent sentiment inthe Republican party. The meet- 
ing of Independent Republicans held in Boston last 
Friday was significant not only on account of the col- 
umns of names attached to the call, and the crowd that 
filled the hall, but because of the high intelligence 
and character, the eminence in public and private 
life, and the long identification with Republicanism 
of the men present: lawyers, clergymen, professors, 
literary men, men in active business life, citizens of 
every profession, admirably represented a body of 
earnest Republicans who may be beaten at the polls, 
but can neither be ignored nor defeated by mis- 
representation and abuse. Colonel Charles B. Cod- 
man acted as chairman of the meeting, and among 
the Vice-Presidents were President Eliot, of Harvard 
College, President Seelye, of Amherst College, Dr. 


Henry M. Dexter, Samuel Hoar, and Henry S. Pierce. 
The principal speakers were James Freeman Clarke, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and President Eliot. 
The resolutions were outspoken and to the point ; 
they declared that the nominations of Mr. Blaine and 
Senator Logan were ‘‘in absolute disregard of the 
reform sentiment of the nation, and represent politi- 
cal methods and principles to which we are unalter- 
ably opposed.” An executive committee of 100 was 
appointed with power to call a convention, not 
later than the first of August, to take sugh 
further action as may seem necessary and proper to 
give practical expression to the convictions of Inde- 
pendent Republicanism. The sentiment of Massa- 
chusetts is unmistakably against Mr. Blaine; and it 
is a sentiment which the supporters of Mr. Blaine, 
however they may differ from it, can hardly fail to 
respect, representing as it does as high an intelligence 
and integrity as are to be found in the Republican 
ranks. New York and Connecticut are in full accord 
with Massachusetts, although no definite action has 
yet been taken toward an independent organization. 
In the West and in Maine the enthusiasm for Mr. 
Blaine is unabated, and there are evidences that a 
thoroughly organized and vigorous campaign will be 
made on bis behalf. Ir. Webb, of Boston, and the 
tev. Dr. J. H. Eeob, of Albany, who have stood in the 
pastoral relation to Mr. Blaine, have published letters 
strongly indorsing his character. On the other hand, 
the ‘‘ Independent” and the ‘* Congregationalist ” 
oppose him vigorously. Tho silence of the Union 
League Club in this city, an organization which has 
rendered immense services to Republicanism in every 
period of its history, is significant. 


The Republican party was organized for the pur- 
pose of securing in this country absolute freedom 
of political action. The Independent movement could 
not have originated elsewhere than in itsranks. It 
is a movement which represents pure Republicanism ; 
a movement of which the Republican party has every 
reason to be proud ; it has been and is an attempt to 
purge the party of corrupt elements and corrupt 
methods ; it has drawn to itse!f much of the highest 
intelligence and integrity of the party, and has 
enlisted notably most of the younger men, who are 
bringing to the consideration of public questions 
trained faculties and a high ambition for pure 
government. I[t is the more painful, therefore, to 
note the abuse and misrepresentation with which 
some of Mr. Blaine’s supporters, and notably some of 
the Republican newspapers, are endeavoring to meet 
the Independent movement. Criticism, not of Mr. 
Blaine’s private character, but of his public career— 
a kind of criticism which is not only the right but the 


duty of every community in regard to its publie men— 


is treated as though it were treason to Republicanism. 
Independents are not to be moved by threats or by 
misrepresentation ; they will not be ‘‘ read out of the 
party” any more than the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” 
which is now endeavoring to drive them out, was 
‘‘read out of the party ” because twelve years ago it 
led a ‘‘bolt”’ to elect its editor as President. The 
Independents are not a faction; they have no 
chosen candidate ; they have no personal antipathies 
toward either Mr. Blaine or Mr. Logan; they will 
not attempt to combat them with personal abuse of 
any sort ; but they are convinced that the supreme 
question of the hour is the question of administra- 


tive reform, and they are equally convinced that 


neither Mr. Blaine nor Mr. Logan represent that 
sentiment. The resolutions adopted at the meeting 
of Independents in Boston put the whole situation 
in a nutshell, in the declaration that the Republican 
candidates were named in ‘‘ absolute disregard to the 
reform sentiment of the nation, and represent 
political methods and principles to which they were 


unalterably opposed.” 


Now that the Repebibins nominations have been 

made, the next event of interest in the political 
world will be the meeting of the Democratic Nationa] 
Convention at Chicago, early in July. The Demo 
cratic situation has been somewhat cleared during 
the past week by the authoritative retirement of Mr. 
Tilden, in a letter in which he says that advanced 
years and increasing physical infirmity would make 
it impossible for him to undergo the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of a Presidential campaign. This decla- 
ration will set at rest innumerable speculations and 
surmises in regard to his attitude in the canvass. 
The names most frequently mentioned in connection 
with the first place on the Democratic ticket are 
those of Senator Bayard and Governor Cleveland. 
Both are men of spotless reputation and admirable 
qualifications ; but the Democrats will make a great 
mistake if they nominate any man connected in any 
degree with ante-Rebellion politics. The election of 
a Southern Democrat is impossible ; the Democratic 


leaders in the South have been almost all of them on - 


the wrong side of an issue which, although settled 
forever, has left abiding and controlling memories. 
Governor Cleveland unites in himself the highest 
qualifications for the nomination ; he is not only the 
best man whom the Democrats could nominate, but 
he is also the most available. What is known as 
the ‘‘ Flower boom ” is too preposterous to be taken 
seriously; and the assailable point in Senator 
Bayard’s political record is apparently understood 
by the Democratic politicians. Their only hope 
of success is in the nomination of a man of spot- 
less character and approved independence. People 
at large have no confidence whatever in the party as 


a party ; if they elect a Democrat it will be because 


they believe in —_ as @ man. 


The latest of struggle shows 
how easily the slightest over-zeal could have pre- 
cipitated a civil war. It has just been discovered 
that the Government was quite prepured for such an 
emergency, and had taken some highly characteristic 
precautions to meet it. During the recent impeach- 
ment trial somebody noticed an unusual activity at 
the Fortress of Aygershus, which overlooks the fiord 
and city of Christiana, and whose nominal office is 
to defend the latter. Arms andammunition in large 
quantities were removed from the. general depot at 
Hovedoen—an island in the middle of the fiord— 
and stored in the fortress ; and, what is most signifi- 


cant of all, the Remington rifles, which were stored | 


in places accessible to the populace, were made use- 
less by the removal of a portion of the locks. The 
cannon on the walls of Aygershus, to which are in- 
trusted the responsible task of making noise on 
royal birthdays, saluting foreign men-of-war, etc., 
had ball cartridges substituted for the usual blank 
caliber, and everything was apparently in readiness 
for a bombardment in case the populace should make 
any demonstration which might furnish an excuse 
for violence. One might almost think that the 
Government wished to goad the people on to some 
sich imprudence ; for all its warlike preparations 
were made in the daytime, and without any special 
effort at concealment. In almost any other European 
capital such hostile demonstrations would have been 
sure to provoke counter-demonstrations on the part 
of the inhabitants, and a bloody encounter would 
inevitably have followed. But the Norwegian peo 
ple, though not at all apathetic, are slow and delib- 
erate, and they have shown the rare good sense to 
call the Government to account, not by aimless and 
futile rioting, but by summoning the Minister of 
War before the Storthing. This ‘‘ interpellation,” 
which was conducted chiefly by the Liberal repre- 
sentative, Konow, is at present the all-absorbing 
topic in Scandinavian politics. Quite contrary to 
expectation, the Minister, Colonel Dahll, conde- 
scended to obey the summons ; but as he was not the 
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chief of the Department of War at the time of the 
impeachment trial, he could not bé held responsible 
for the actions of his predecessor. He admitted 
everything, but avérréd (as we should imagine, with 
his tongue in his cheek) that the arms and ammuni- 
tion were removed ‘in order to protect them from 
the damp.” He also talked vaguely of ‘‘emerge- 
cies,” but eould not be made to define what these 
emergencies were. The King,*who was, of course, 
the prime mover in this beautiful plot, is, according 
to the constitution, irresponsible, and his ministers 
are therefore reduced to the necessity of lying in his 
behalf. The whole episode has made a most painful 
impression, and has put off the duy of reconciliation 
for an indefinite period. 


Nowhere in Europe is the battle between Liberal- 
ism and the Roman Catholic Church being fought 
with more intensity than in Belgium. Clerical in- 
fluence has left no stone unturned to withstand the 
rising tide of liberal opinion in a country which 
until recently has been wholly under the dominion 
of the Church. The burning question of the day in 
Belgium is the secularization of education. Religious 
liberty is already established by the fundamental law 
of the country, and it is more than thirty years since 
the intermediate schools were organized on a purely 
secular basis. The primary schools, however, have 
continued under the influence of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who have largely directed the course of in- 
struction and prescribed the text-books. The Lib- 
erals have been steadily striving to take the whole 
matter of education out of the hands of the Church. 
In 1879, under their leadership, the education laws 
were revised, and religious education in the primary 
schools was restricted to certain hours, and the 
clergy were confined te teaching the catechism ; the 
choice of text-books and the direction of the course 
of instruction were taken entirely out of their hands, 
thus bringing the primary into line with the inter- 
mediate schools. But the Liberals have apparently 
moved faster than the great body of the Belgian 
people, and have met with a great defeat in con- 
sequence ; in the elections just held they have lost 
twenty-six seats in the Chamber of Deputies, and in 
Brussels, which has been the stronghold of Liberal- 
ism for a quarter of a century, a marked reaction of 
public sentiment is apparent. This result has been 
brought about apparently by skillful appeals to the 
passions and prejudices of the people, who have be- 
come alarmed at the alleged radicalism of the Lib- 
erals, and have rallied for the defense of religion 
against what the clerical party call the attacks of the 
atheists. This is the most serious reverse which Lib- 
eralism has lately met on the Continent, but it is by 
no means final. 


The situation in the Soudan continues to be the 
thorn in the side of the Gladstone Ministry ; it is 
one of those vexatious complications which often 
spread pitfalls in the path of a statesman like Mr. 
Gladstone, by diverting to a side issue the attention, 
the sentiment, and the strength which ought to have 
gone into a great policy. It must be remembered 
that all reports from Egypt are to be disbelieved until 
they are confirmed ; during the past three months 
all sorts of rumors have been telegraphed, and Eng- 
land has been excited again and again by statements 
of massacres and dangers which existed only in the 
minds of those in Egypt whose occupation is to mis- 
lead Europe by false dispatches. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be pretty good ground for believing 
that Berber was taken by the Soudanese on May 23, 
and that after a brave defense the garrison and entire 
male population, numbering about 3,500, were put to 
death. If this story is confirmed it will undoubtedly 
hasten the preparations for the expedition to Khar- 
toum. No later news comes from General Gordon, 
and most of the news which has already come from 
him is probably fictitious. The Jingo feeling has been 
revived again by recent events, and finds its way into 
the Liberal ranks and into the Liberal newspapers—a 
state of affairs which will make it extremely difficult 
for Mr. Gladstone to carry through the coming con- 
ference on Egypt consistently with the pledges of his 
ministry on the subject of English occupation ; the 
disposition being very strong to refuse to allow the 
duration of the English oecupation to be touched upon 
in the conference. 


The failure of the ‘‘ purchase clauses” of the Irish 
Land Act has induced the English Government to 


government more inSharmony with the present tem- 


of a very dangerous kind, likely at any moment to 


regret that some provision is not made for the disso- 
lution of the Chamber, a result which under the 
present system can only be secured by the consent of 


popular sentiment gets in advance of the legislative 
body, the system which makes dissolution dependent 
on the will of the more conservative branch of the 
legislative body is strikingly defective. 


and contagious diseases are due to the presence of 
microscopic germs which are carried from one person 
to another, and the presence of which in the body 
are the cause of the disease—has received lately two 
important developments. Recent experiments have 
demonstrated that this is the cause of cholera ; it has, 
further, been demonstrated that they are not to be 
destroyed by either heat or cold, but are instantly 
destroyed by certain acids ; and there is good reason 
to believe that this discovery will before long be 
made available in enabling the medical faculty to 
cope with this disease, which has hitherto baffled all 
remedies, and even set preventives at defiance. It 
is now reported that the same cause is the secret of 
hydrophobia. By passing the germs through certain 
animals—the dog, for example—they gain in viru- 
lence; by passing them through other animals— 


adopted, to mark a new and important stage in the 
Irish land question. Under the existing Act tenants 
who can furnish one-fourth of the purchase money 
are offered a loan of the other three-fourths at three 
and one-half per cent., the object of the clause being 
to enable the smaller farmers to become land-owners, 
and so to create a peasant proprietary. Unfortunately, 
the tenants are so poor that the necessity of raising 
even one-quarter of the purchase money of a small 
property has been an insuperable. barrier in most 
cases ; in other cases the money has been borrowed at 
a ruinous rate of interest. Under the provisions of 
the new bill the Government proposes to lend the 
whole amount necessary to purchase at three and one- 
fourth per cent., the amount to be repaid within 
thirty-three years in small installments ; provided a 
County Board made up of Grand Jurymen, who 
represent the landlord class, and Poor-law Guardians, 
who represent the tenant class, shall guarantee 
the payment of the amount out of the county 
rates in case of default. This offer on the 
part of the Government indicates the sincerity with 
which the Gladstone Ministry, in spite of misrepre- 
sentations and violence, is endeavoring to deal with 
the Irish question. Whether this new measure of 
conciliation will be accepted in the spirit in which it 
is proffered remains to be seen. There is plenty of 
land to be had in Ireland, but there are few pur- 
chasers ; landlords do not find the environment agree- 
able or productive, the only return for an investment 
being in many cases a claim for rent which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure. The new Act, if adopted, 
will put it in the hands of a large body of Irish 
tenants to become land-owners ; but their suspicion of 
England is now so thorough-going that it is doubtful 
if they will accept any terms whatever, the general 
sentiment being that England owes Ireland every- 
thing, and that Ireland ought to have everything in 
the way of concessions without any such trifling 
limitations as the repayment of a loan in thirty-three 
years. 

The bill soon to be presented for the revision of the 
French Constitution, if the correspondent of the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Times” is rightly informed, indicates still 
further progress toward republicanism in the or- 
ganic structure of the French government. The 
French Senate is now made up of seventy Senators 
who hold their positions for life, and are elected by 
the method of co-operation. If the proposed revision 
is made, these life senatorships will be abolished and 
be replaced by Senators who shall hold office for nine 
years, and be elected by both Chambers sitting in 
congress. The right of absolute veto is also to be 
taken from the Senate, which will only retain, when 
it differs from the Chamber of Deputies, a right of 
delay. The right of the Assembly sitting in congress 
to change the form of government is to be abolished. 
These constitutional changes would bring the French 


per of the French people, and would remove some 
practical difficulties in the way of administration. 
The absolute veto in the hands of the Senate isa power 
produce a deadlock. Foreign observers cannot but 


the Senate. Since dissolution rarely occurs unless 


The germ-theory of disease—that is, that epidemic 


prepare and introduce another bill, which is likely, if 


the monkey, for example—they lose their power. It 


is believed that by this means an inoculation will be 
found that will render the person inoculated unsus- 
ceptible to the disease, as by vaccination persons are 
rendered unsusceptible to small-pox ; and it is hoped 
that the inoculation will prove equally effectual 
as a remedy for one who has been bitten, even though 
it be not administered until after the bite. 


WANTED. | 


RESIDENT ELIOT’S paper in the June *' Cent- 
ury ” is one to be read not only by all educa- 
tors, but by all parents. For our schools are made 
| by the parents rather than by the teachers. In edu- 
cation, as in everything else, the demand determines 
the supply. And whenever parents get the idea of 
education which President Eliot imparts in this paper, 
the schools will catch it from the parents, and the 
colleges from both schools and parents. Our educa- 
tional systems are at fault not only in being anti- 
quated, but also in being narrow: they are narrow 
because antiquated. Life has broadened far more 
rapidly than the schools and colleges. There is a dif- 
ficulty in the broadening process which is almost in 
superable ; which, at all events, makes it very slow. 
The preparatory school must prepare for the college. 
And as that school gets the best patronage which 
makes the most thorough preparation for college with 
the greatest economy of time and money, that school 
does best, pecuniarily, which concentrates all its 
efforts on those studies which are required for admis- 
sion to the college, and sends the boy out well 
equipped in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, even 
though he be comparatively ignorant of his mother- 
tongue, history, and modern science, and wholly 
ignorant of the modern languages. ‘The preparatory 
school is slow to make any changes in its course 
because, it says, we must prepare not for an ideal col- 
lege, but for the colleges as they exist. On the other 
hand, the colleges excuse themselves from making 
any radical changes in their courses because there are © 
no preparatory schools to fitstudents for the changed 
curriculum. This difficulty President Eliot recog- 
nizes, writing from the point of view of a college 
President. The other, which is the greater one of 
the two, he ignores. Practically, it is easier for a 
college to introduce the needed reformation than for 
the preparatory school. Colleges make the standards 
and ideals of education. If Harvard were to demand 
reading at sight of French or German, or both, as a 
condition of entrance, she would find within a year 
after announcing this change that those preparatory 
schools which are her principal feeders were adapting 
themselves to her changed requirements. Teachers 
will not give instruction, boys will not apply them- 
selves to it, and parents will not pay for it, unless — 
it is required by the college ; fora college education is 
what the boy is after and what the parent: pays for ; 
and both boy and parent will always presume that the 
college authorities are better judges than the pre- 
paratory school of what is needed for life equip- 
ment. 
Certainly, for any broad education there is needed 
a more thorough education in modern languages than 
our present systems give ; and, as certainly, the early 
years are the onesin which to acquire it. Childhood 
is the time to acquire a usable language. The boy 
who can read French and German, even if neither 
is required for admission to college, hasan immense 
advantage over his fellows in pursuing his college 
studies. The boy who knows something of English 
literature has an immense advantage over them in 
his study of the literature of Greece and Rome. 
Parents are beginning to look, at this season of the 
year, for the best school for their boys. We recom- 
mend them to read President Eliot’s article, and then 
to look for a school which most nearly approaches 
the ideal of education which he there sketches. For 
the benefit of those of our readers who fail to see 
that article we embody in a paragraph the demand 
which it seems to emphasize: Wanted—A school 
which, along with the essential principles of the 
Latin and Greek languages, and the first principles 
of mathematics, shall also teach its pupils that Eng- 
land and America have each a history, and what 
their outlines are ; and a literature, and what its line 
of devolopment has been; shall teach them to read 
French or German, or both, so that in their subse- | 
quent study they may have the benefit of French and 
German scholarship ; and shall give them enough 
hint of nature and the natural sciences to at least 
awaken in them a desire to do careful and conscien- 
tious observation of the great facts and phenomena 


which are taking place about us all the while. 
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CONCERNING INSPIRATION. 


THERE is no reason to fear that the Bible will be 
outgrown and become obsolete. It will con- 
tinue to vindicate and verify itself to mankind. 


- But there is reason to fear that many persons will 


come to neglect and reject it through the error of 
confounding its real inspiration and authority with 
mechanical notions of its inspiration and infallibility. 

There is great need of some restatement of the 
doctrine of Inspiration that shall include the facts 
that have been discovered concerning the Sacred 
Scriptures. It is vain to discuss many other doc- 
trines until we have come to some understanding of 
the authorities to which we appeal. We require 
some doctrine or conception of Inspiration that will 
account for the known facts of the case, that will 
recognize indubitable difficulties, and that will vin- 
dicate faith in the divine power of the Bible. 

Some years ago, a distinguished professor in a 
Presbyterian seminary made a stir by intimating 
that we have in the opening chapters of Genesis a 
‘‘ pictorial account” of certain matters which, in the 


nature of the case, could not be historically or scien- 


tifically related. Such language would make no 
stir if uttered now. In this ‘ pictorial account ” of 
things we have one fact to be accounted for, and a 
considerable fact, too. 

Recently Cardinal Manning published an article 
in which he frankly admitted the existence of nu- 
merous inaccuracies in the Bible, and showed how 
the Roman Church need not be in the least disturbed 
by the acknowledgment of such inaccuracies. Here 
is another considerable fact to be accounted for. 

Still another fact is the legendary element in the 
Bible—a fact questioned by some, but admitted now 
by most critics, and not doubted by a large and in- 
creasing host of reverent persons, ministers and lay- 
men. 
The inequality of inspiration is another obvious 
and important fact. Compare certain chapters in 
Isaiah with certain other chapters in the same book. 
Compare the Psalms with the Chronicles and Kings 
and Judges. Compare certain psalms with certain 
other psalms. Sit down, as the writer has done, day 
after day, in a cathedral service, and follow the 
chanting of the Psalter, and note the inequality of 
the ground traversed. There are differences almost 
as great as one notes in the successive hymns of a 
hymn-book, some of which move as on wings, while 


_ others crawl on the ground. 


Still another fact is the rudimentary and imperfect 
ethical teaching of the Old Testament, some of which 
is not only far below Cnristian ethics, but inharmo- 
nious therewith. Our Lord distinctly recognized 
this fact, and put his authority against that of them 
of olden times. 

Let these few facts suffice as specimens of many 
that might be named, and which will not fit into the 
traditional theories of inspiration. 

It is necessary to distinguish inspiration from 
infallibility. The old notion that the Bible is, from 
beginning to end, a solid mass of infallibility, stands 
as a huge stumbling-block in the way of multitudes. 
Tt has no basis in the facts of the case. The varia- 


' tions of the Bible from the standard of infallibility 


no more destroy or impair its value and authority 
in spiritual things than the well-known variations of 


the compass destroy or impair the value of that in- 


strument for mariners. 

St. Paul was an inspired man, but he was not an 
infallible man. How, then, is it necessary to sup- 
pose that all his utterances should be infallible? 
Inspiration is a variable quantity in men. One can 
detect its ebb and flow in St. Paul’s writings, as 
throughout the Scriptures. There are ‘‘ tides of the 
Spirit.” The Christian sense of people detects this 
fact, and they instinctively turn to the green pas- 
tures of the Bible, forsaking whole tracts that are 
comparatively arid and, for spiritual purposes, un- 
profitable. No sensible man wishes an expurgated 
Bible, any more than an expurgated Shakespeare, and 
yet the fact remains that portions of the Bible are 
neither infallible nor profitable for edification, how- 
ever valuable they may be from a literary or histor- 
ical view-point. If the Inspiration of the Bible is to 


be defined, it must be defined so as to include these 


and similar facts. 

Compare the language of two representative men 
on this subject of Inspiration. One says: ‘It 
will not do to say that the Bible is not verbally 
inspired. If the words are not inspired, then what 
is?” How orthodox that sounds! Surely it must 
have been said by some most orthodox champion. 


But Robert Ingersoll said it! It is his stock-in- 
trade. Deny him that position and you are rid, at 
once, of nine-tenths of his obstacles and objec- 
tions. Grant him that position, and many of his 
arguments are simply unanswerable. Judge Black 
was a man of powerful mind, but his attempt to an- 
swer Mr. Ingersoll was highly unsuccessful. Nobody 
can answer him while granting that false premiss. 
The other man says: ‘‘The purely mechanical 
theory of inspiration rests on no Scriptural author- 
ity, and is supported by no historical testimony. 
It is at variance with the whole form and fashion of 
the Bible, and it is destructive of all that is holiest 
in man and highest in religion.” Who says this 
thing? Canon Westcott, one of the most learned 
and devout of all living Biblical scholars and critics. 

Shall we stand with Colonel Ingersoll or with 
Canon Westcott? The painful fact is that so many 
people think they do God service by clinging to Mr. 
Ingersoll’s false premiss. Logically, they are carried 
to his conclusions, or to many of them. 

The Head-Master of Clifton College, Dr. Wilson, 
has recently discussed this whole question in a brave 
and able manner. He meets this question: ‘* Can 
I become a Christian without believing first in the 
divinely guaranteed accuracy of the whole Bible?” 
His answer thereto is an unqualified ‘‘ Yes!” How 
few Christians are competent to decide upon that 
question intelligeutly! Their belief in such ‘‘ accu- 
racy” must be unquestioning submission to some hu- 
man authority. Belief in the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures is not the portal through which one enters 
the Christian temple. Christ is that door. Inspira- 
tion is the atmosphere one breathes after he has 
entered the temple. He breathes it in the Sceript- 
ures, because the Spirit of God has breathed through 
them, and in his mind and heart. 

One has little difficulty in perceiving that a real 
power, higher than human, has all along been in 
communication with the children of men, through the 
few holier and inspired men among them ; has mani- 
fested itself peculiarly through the historical lines 
and causes which led up to the appearance of Jesus 
Christ. The evidence and record of this fact are 
found in many sacred books, but nowhere so clearly 
and powerfully as in the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures. A free and patient study of this sacred 
literature discloses that fact. When this trunk- 
truth is firmly grasped, all of value comes with it— 
as when one takes a rosebush up by the root. 
The antecedent improbability of miracles vanishes. 
Weigh this or that miracle as you will, and note how 
some seem to stand in merely accidental relations to 
the spiritual marvels of revelation, while others 
stand in natural and vital connection therewith. The 
fact of God’s power in human history, of a revelation 
of God’s law and love in human life and history, 
once grasped as a fact manifested in the sacred liter- 
ature of a people whose line of development leads 
up to Christ, suffices to clear away innumerable diffi- 
culties. Whether some recorded marvel be a veritable 
historic fact, or merely a tradition of legendary sort, 
makes no difference with one’s faith in the substan- 
tial truth of the divine calling and education of 
Israel, or of the life, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ. 

We have this treasure in earthen vessels..’ The 
water of life is colored by the glasses into which it 
is outpoured. Thedivine inspiration of man is neces- 
sarily limited and qualified by his actual historic 
condition. Neither Moses nor David nor Isaiah 
could receive the fullness of the Word. They could 
see only in part. Otherwise, why a New Testament ? 
St. Paul knew only in part, and could prophesy only 
in part. Therevelation keeps unfolding from age to 
age. Wherever and whenever men find within them, 
or in their best and noblest teachers, a power con- 
straining them to goodness, there and then is the 
power of God working in and for them as well as 
may be; and if in their literature we discern this 
fact, then is that literature, whatever its forms may 
be, more or less inspired. 

People stumble at God's commands in the Old 
Testament. How do they suppose those commands 
were given? Did God speak audibly and in the 
Hebrew tongue? He spoke otherwise and indescrib- 
ably, in men’s consciences and hearts. They received 


‘what they could, and made their report thereof. 


The record is their record—their interpretation of 
the inner voice, their voicing of the inspiration, 
often very grand and glorious, and sometimes less 
than grand. What other intelligible revelation is 
there than this ‘‘ gradual, historical, accommodated 
revelation”? What other intelligible inspiration is 


there than this inworking of God upon the human 
mind and conscience, enlightening them and making 
truth dawn in them to get itself reported in litera- 
ture—unequally and variably—in dry chronicle, in 
legends sweet as wild roses, in parables and poems, 
in prayers aud songs that make the everlasting 
liturgy of God's pilgrim-peopie 

In the story of Abraham, when, ax yet unable to 
distinguish between slaugiter and sacrifice, he un- 
dertook to slay his son Isaac in obedience to a mis- 
conceived command of God, one can clearly enough 
see a divine inspiration: only, the reali command of 
God must be read in the forbidden slaughter, and 
not in that which was attempted. That human sac- 
rifices are insufferable, that the true sacrifice is in- 
ternal and spiritual, that God is our Father, and that 
his most precious revelations are given to men 
through their affections, which musi never be out. 
raged—all this, at least, ore finds in the story, con. 
sidered as literature ; whereas, considered as verbally 
inspired and literally infallible matter, it becomes an 
offense to many, and an occasion of Pocasset fanati- 
cism to some. 


As with the story of Abraham, so with almost all 


in the Old Testament at which men have stumbled— 
one sees historical illustrations of the evolution of 
knowledge and faith. In most of these cases the 
revelation is just where many people miss it by rea- 
son of a predetermination in their reading by some 
false notion of inspiration which so exalts the letter 
as to obscure the spirit and power of the revelation. 

There are many devout persons who have found the 
Bible an infinitely richer and more saered book since 
they abandoned all theories of its verbal or mechan- 
ical inspiration, and began to read it as literature— 
the literature of a people among whom the Spirit 
of God worked freely and powerfully for their guid- 
ance, and for the gradual preparation and final dis- 
closure of the truth and grace that came by Christ. 
The old difficulties have vanished. The only difficul- 
ties that remain are such as might reasonably be 
expected in a revelation wisely given in human his- 
tory—from a light that streams from heaven upon 
us through the stained windows of human apprehen- 
sion, and is inevitably colored by the medium through 
which it shines more or less freely ; revealing many a 
crude and grotesque design as well as innumerable 
beautiful and holy things, but illumining the places 
where we live and think and work and worship ; and, 
as new windows of purer colors and nobler patterns 
are formed, pouring its flood in upon us more co- 
piously and gloriously, from age to age. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


OLD weather and hot politics have been the pro- 
gramme in Boston the past week. Old Republi- 
cans affirm that there have not been such ebullitions of 
feeling in political circles since the organization of the 
Republican canvass in 1856, as the revolt against the 
Chicago Convention nominees. The demonstration at 
the Independent meeting on Friday surprised its friends 
and astonished its opponents. From Young’s Hotel, 
where its committee met, expecting a conference of some 
hundreds, an adjournment to the Meionian crowded to 
overflowing the hall, and still left numbers without anx- 
ious to get in. Enthusiasm ran high. Colonel Cod- 
man, who was President of the last Kepublican State 
Convention, presided, and Henry L. Pierce, James Free- 
man Clarke, T. W. Higginson, President Eliot, of 
Harvard College, and others, made speeches which were 
cheered to the echo. The movement has taken organic 
shape, and must be regarded as formidable. Head- 
quarters will be opened at once, with ample funds to 
work the enterprise for all that it is worth. On the 
other hand, the leaders among the Republicans affirm 
that they can elect Mr. Blaine in any contingency that 
may arise; but it is evident that they are anxious to 
have ‘‘ the clouds roll by.” The anti-Butler Democrats 
hope for the nomination of Cleveland or Bayard. One 
honorable Democrat expresses the opinion that Butler 
possibly may get the nomination at Chicago, in which 
case there will be a general bolt, a new party will be 
formed, which will carry the entire South and enough 
Nerthern States to elect its ticket triumphantly. This 
is evident at this writing : the revolt from Blainein Mas. 
sachusetts means business ; a compromise is impossible. 
There were not large numbers present at the anniver- 
sary of the Theological Seminary in Andover. Dr. 
McKenzie, in his after-dinner speech, attributed the lesa 
attendance to the fact that people have confidence in the 
Seminary, and do not feel that it needs watching. The 
absence of those who are friendly to the present régime 
was quite as noticeable as of those who have opposed 
recent movements. No excitement was manifest. It 


had been in the air a week or two that a heated discus ~ 
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sion on inspiration was imminent. Mr. Joseph Cook came 


to Andover and remained for several days, but went 
away before the Alumni meeting. Professor Park also 
did not remain at home. The two features of the 
occasion ‘were the examination of the class in theology by 
Professor Harris, and the discussion of the authority of 
the Bible at the meeting of the Alumni. In the examina- 
tion Professor Harris devoted the time mainly to the 
atonement, as that is a central truth and has been made 
a pivotal question by the opposers to recent movements 
in theology. There was no attempt to get the doctrine 
within the narrow limits of a definition, nor to formulatea 
theory, but rather to approach the doctrine from the vari- 
ous view-points, and thereby get a Christian conception 
of it. The examination was highly satisfying, even to the 
conservatives. Some captious questions were asked, but 
the feeling seemed to prevail that it is not well to quar 
rel over definitions if only the thingis preserved. The two 
papers on ‘‘The Nature and Groundsof the Authority 
of the Bible” reached the same conclusion through op- 
posite methods, and people seemed gratified. The Rev. 
Michael Burnham, who read first, maintained that the 
authority of the Bible is not primarily in its antiquity, 
its writers, its literary merit, or its various themes, but 
in the fact that it is the Word of God, whose central 
figure is the Son of God. In pursuing the argument to 
show this, Mr. Burnham made the points that God de- 
sires to reveal himself; it is possible for him to reveal 
himself; it is necessary in order to give the race the 
bread of life. The Protestant principle was laid 
down that the Bible is the infallible rule of faith 
and practice. Scripture authority isin itself self-evi- 
dencing. The book should not be put on trial, but 
withdrawn from the trial into which others have blindly 
thrust it. Its authority is above all scholastic argument. 
External evidence may only be used as stepping-stones 
toward the internal evidence. Whatever we may say 
of verbal inspiration, the book is plenarily inspired. 
‘‘The authority of the Scriptures must center in the 
trustworthiness of Christ and his Word. He is the cul- 
mipating figure.” The Rev. Kinsley Twining followed 
with a paper which elicited close attention. Accepting 
the maxim that the theologian is born in the Scriptures, 
and the dicta of the Reformation that the authority of 
the Bible comes from the nature of the contents of the 
book, which flow naturally into the believer's mind, he 
showed that later Protestantism put an infallible Bible 
against an infallible Pope, and so lifted Christianity off 
its natural foundations upon a scholastic basis, formed 
by the Bible squared into a rigid block of uniform 
authority—a process which requires the Bible to carry 
Christianity, instead of borrowing thought for its own 
support from Christianity, and thereby concentrates the 
fire of rationalistic skepticism upon the text of tne Bible, 

and this holds the church in bonds to prove the accu- 
racy of the whole Bible. Christianity is a more funda- 
mental fact than the Bible. Starting with the fact of a 
divine and supernatural Christianity, the Bible is the 
literary record of the period of jits inspired authors. 

It culminates in the Christ. This gives us the Bible as 
the product of Christianity, and not an emotional ele- 

ment init. The first thing to be said, if not the last, is 
that the example of Christ and his apostles favors a 
free handling of the Scriptures, as appears in Christ’s 
teaching on the Sabbath, divorce, mercy, and forgive- 

ness. There is much free radicalism in his methods. 

The Sermon on the Mount is a great reconstruction of 
Mosaism. How far error has crept into the Scriptures 

and defeats its substance is a question of criticism. 

The grand corrective and self-interpreting element in 

the Scriptures is the person of Christ. Emancipating 

ourselves from the scholastic notions of Biblical au- 

thority, the whole question of the possible errors con- 

tained in it sinks to the least possible importance. In 

conclusion, Mr. Twining said that the so-called New 

England theology had for its battle-ground psycholog- 

ical considerations, from which came the doctrine of a 

free will, the modification of the doctrine of original 

sin, and, to some extent, of the atonement. If such con- 

cessions could be allowed to psychology, on what 

ground shall we refuse our confidence and our sym- 

pathy to Biblical criticism? Let us put the Bible on 

its natural ground, relieve it of unnatural and unbiblical 

theories of its origin and of its authority, and it will 

vindicate itself. The happy and significant outcome of 


this discussion, which some had feared might be stormy 


and schismatic, was the meeting of both papers, what 
ever we may say of the philosophic methods of either, 
in the person of Christ. Is this discussion an augury 
of freedom and charity in investigation which will con- 
duce to peace and good willin the denomination ? 

{n all departments Andover seems to have done its 
year’s work well. Examinations showed thorough and 
enthusiastic teaching. There is no disposition to cover 
up anything. If heresy is being taught it is easy to find 
it. The professors are manly, sincere, reverent, and 
courageous, and will follow truth wherever it leads. 
The seven young men who graduated made excellent 
impressions. Some present rated their parts as among 


- the very best they had ever heard at the Seminary. 


At the dinner the utmost good nature and fraternal 
feeling prevailed. The Trustees and others spoke very 
hopefully. Dr. Plumb, who led the opposition debate 
a year ago, taking rigid grounds with great excitement, 
was invited by the President of the Faculty to offer the 
prayer at the close of the graduation exercises, and was 
also called upon to speak at the dinner—a courtesy 
which he said he did not expect. He gracefully re- 
ciprocated the spirit of fraternity, and then frankly ex- 
pressed his regrets that there are suspicions abroad as to 
the soundness of some of the teaching. But it was 
evident that the Doctor felt better than he did a year 
ago. As to suspicions, who has aright to hold them! 
much less to whisper them around! Christ’s command 
is to go and get the facts; and until any professor re- 
fuses to listen to one in search of facts there is no Chris- 
tian warrant for filling the ears of the churches with 
suspicions. In his address at the dinner Professor 
Harris announced his intention to give the subject of 
eschatology his earnest attention, and he will not conceal 
any views he may mature. I think there is a much 
better feeling all around than there was last year. Still 
there are those who will doggedly pursue the Institution 
and block its wheels if they can. Very largely the 
feeling prevails that the Seminary should be left free 
to do its work unmolested under the guardianship 
of the Trustees and visitors; and that the reiterating 
attacks and innuendoes are not conceived in the interest 
of truth. 


—Baccalaureate sermons were preached Sunday at 
Harvard, by Phillips Brooks ; at Smith’s, by President 
Clark Seelye; at Wheaton Seminary, by Lyman 
Abbott; at Tufts, by President Capen; at the New 
England Conservatory, by Joseph T. Duryea; at 
Brown, by President ltobinson. 

—Dr. E. B. Webb and the Rev. Dr. Ecob, both 
former pastors of Mr. Blaine in Augusta, have published 
their hearty indorsement of his character and their 
very great admiration of the man. 

—Professor J. P. Taylor, of Andover, has been 
granted by the Trustees a years absence to pursue the 
study of Assyriology. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


E are quiet now after the Convention ; nine- 
tenths of the Republicans here, perhaps ninety- 
nine hundredths, being fully satisfied with the nomina- 
tions. Not, however, because they approve of the 
Machine, or are false to true Republican principles, but 
partly because Mr. Blaine was in Mr. Garfield's Cabinet, 
and has twice just missed a nomination, and partly 
because, without asking whether they have or have not 
good reasons for their conclusions, they look upon Mr. 
Blaine as the very soul of political reform. Mr. Logan 
has always been popularatthe West. He is not astates- 
man ; he may not care much for civil service—the peo- 
ple do; but he is an intense patriot as well as politician. 
The West is therefore surprised at the disaffections in 
the Republican ranks East, and is somewhat inclined to 
sympathize with the ‘‘ Tribune ” in its severe castigation 
of the Independents. Still, it is not without its thought- 
ful men, and should the campaign reveal the unfitness 
of the candidates for the high office to which they are 
nominated,an Independent ticket would command a very 
respectable following even at the West. But everything 
depends upon the course the next Convention pursues. 
If the Democrats are wise, and select men whose record 
in private life is clean and pure, men who will hardly 
fail to give the country a good administration, the 
chances are that the Democratic party will make iarge 
gains West as well as East, and most likely elect 
its ticket. Most believe, however, that that would be 
a calamity ; that the worst Republicanism we have yet 
seen is better than the best exhibition of recent Democ- 
racy ; that to intrust the management of affairs to the 
party which brought on the war, which panders to the 
lowest classes in the community, and has prevented the 
South from having a ‘free ballot and a fair count,” 
would be a serious mistake. This reference to the state 
of political feeling may not be in place in this letter, but 
us a matter of fact most people are talking about the 
nominations, and expressing surprise that anybody 
should be dissatisfied with them. 

And still there are matters that interest us outside of 
politics. At the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday morning, 
Congregationalists were made glad by reports from Su- 
perintendents Montgomery and Leonard, of the Sara- 
toga Home Missionary Convention. It is a matter for 
special congratulation that the receipts of the Society 
have increased, and the Southern problem is to be satis. 
factorily solved. We have felt that an apparent mis- 
understanding between the American Home Missionary 
Society and the American Missionary Association was un- 
fortunate ; but have never doubted that the officers of 
these societies and their friends would at length see 
eye toeye. That there are fields in the South which 


the American Missionary Association cannot success- 


fully cultivate is admitted even by the Association 
itself. It therefore ought to be regarded as no in- 
trusion if, after a friendly conference, churches which 
will be attended for the most part by white people are 
established by the Home Missionary Society, even in 
places where the American Missionary Association has its 
schools and churches. Such churches, if wisely formed, 
would be a source of strength, we believe, to those 
whose work among the colored people has hitherto shut 
them out of Southern society. We are glad that the 
American Home Missionary Society is chiefly to work 
in the West and the American Missionary Associa. 
tion chiefly in the South, but equally glad that no cast- 
iron policy is to prevent the foundation of Congregational 
churches wherever there is acall for them. We would 
not push in our churches where they are not needed, but 
we see no more reason for saying to Northern whites 
whose home isin the South, and to Southern whiles who 
sympathize with them, *‘ We will not aid you in forming 
Congregational churches to be attended chicfly by white 
people,” than for saying to the colored Congregational- 
ists of Chicago, ‘‘ You shall not be aided in forming a 
church after your choice. You are weleome at our 
churches ; attend them.” This is true. It is also true 
that the colored people prefer to worship by themselves. 
They will worship thus, or, with few exceptions, not at 
all. 

Mr. Montgomery also interested us greatly in the 
Congregational movement which is now going on in 
Sweden. It was news to us, and news which but for 
Mr. Montgomery’s recent visit to Sweden we might not 
have learned, that there are four hundred Congrega- 
tional churches in that country, with a membership of 
one hundred thousand. This movement toward Con- 
gregationalism is a revolt from the immorality and im- 
piety of the State Church. There are five Swedish 
Congregational churches in Chicago, and steps will soon 
be taken to bring them into closer sympathy with our 

The chief topic of the morning, however, was a dis- 
cussion of the duty of Congregationalists to the colleges 
of the old West. The subject was discussed with much 
interest in the State Association at Peoria, and as a 
result of our morning’s conference a committee was ap- 
pointed tosuggest a method for securing the endowment 
which these colleges need, and ought soon to receive. 
If the colleges which the American Missionary As- 
sociation has founded, and thus far provided for, are 
encouraged, as we think they should be, to solicit funds 
for endowments, then our churches should try to raise, 
within the next five years, not less than three millions 
of dollars. The sum seems large, but the field to be 
cultivated is large. And if our Christian constituency 
is willing to carry out tke principle of Christian steward- 
ship, we are confident that the money can be secured 
and that, too, without diminishing at all our gifts to 
other objects. 

The work of the New West Education Commission 
was never more prosperous than now. Dr. Noble, who 
has just made an extended visit to Utah and New 
Mexico, gave his impression of thestate of society there, 
and of the work cf our schools as far as he was able to 
see them, to acompany of gentlemen, who, by special 
invitation, met at the club-rooms of the Sherman House, 
Thursday evening. Dr. Noble’s report was very grati- 
fying. He had unusual facilities for observation, and he 
is not the man to fail to make use of them. It is, therefore, 
very significant when he ascribes to the Christian school 
the first place in the settlement of the Mormon question. 
He thinks it a shame that Mormonism has been suffered 
to thrive under our flag, and believes in using the power 
of the Government against it, and yet is convinced that 
no agency can cope with the evils of Mormonism so 
successfully as the Christian school. The New West 
Education Commission controls property in school- 
houses, furniture, sites, etc., to the amount of $80,825. 
This property is in twenty-two towns and cities. It is 
sustaining thirty-eight schools, which are attended by 
2,700 pupils, the larger proportion being the children of 
Mormon parents. These schools are taught by sixty-two 
teachers. The school is the center of discussion in the 
Mormon community, and rapidly disintegrates faith in 
the Mormon system. The Commission, with its increasing 
work, sadly misses the contributions of the late Colonel 
Hammond. The few friends who listened to Dr. Noble 
subscribed a generous sum for its support, which others, 
and our Chicago churches generally, will greatly increase. 
But in view of the well-nigh unlimited opportunity for en- 


larging this form of Christian work, the Directors of the 
Society are constrained to to appeal to all our churches, 
and to benovolent, far-sighted Christian patriots espe- 
cially, for a a? | decided advance over the gifts of pre- 
vious years. The following table shows the growth of 
the work since the organization of the Commission : 
In 1880 there were ten schools, tifteen teachers, and 
700 *scholars under its care ; in 1881, fifteen schools, 
niseteen teachers, and 1,200 scholars; in 1882, nine- 
teen schools, thirty teachers, and 1,600 scholars; in 
2883-4, thirty-eight schools, sixty-two teachers, and 
1,700 scholars.. To meet pressing ds requires not 


| less than $60,000 a year. 
Cu1caco, June 15, 1884. 
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BESIDE THE CHESAPEAKE. 


Br CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


EAR is thy wonderful mood, 
Fair heart of the twilight wood, 

When first in the darkening skies 
A star as a blossom lies. 
Faintly and far in the hills 
Throbs forth a music of rills ; 
Fragrant and cool from the bay 
Strong breaths of the sea find way. 
Wine of the vintage of rest 
Flows free in this woodland nest. 
This is the shrine of earth; 
To-night is its hour of worth, 
Nothing is which might not be 
Whispered to us suddenly, 
Dropt from heaven, blown from sea. 


SUMMER LIFE IN THE LEBANON. 


By J. Avaustus JOHNSON. 


HE Lebanon range is about one hundred miles in 
length, and has a population of nearly half a mill- 
jon souls, composed of different races and tribes, who 
now live quietly under a Christian Governor-General 
named by the Sultan and approved by the five great 
powers. It has a thousand villages and several large 
towns, and the four great rivers of Syria take their rise 
within its borders and rush down its great gorges on the 
west to the sea, and on the east to the Valley of Cxlo- 
Syria and the beautiful plain of Damascus. 

Lebanon was the paradise of the Hebrew poets. All 
writers upon the East, ancient and modern, testify that 
for grandeur of scenery, richness of product, and mild- 
ness of climate, it is unsurpassed among mountains. 
Winter rests upon its summit, autumn upon its shoul- 
ders, spring in its’ lap, and an eternal summer at its 
base. 

A summer at Beirfit, or in Sidon, Tyre, or other towns 
on the Phenician plain, between the mountain and the 
sea, is synonymous with sweltering stagnation. Al- 
though the thermometer seldom reaches ninety degrees 
in the shade, it remaios at about eighty-five day and 
night for many months, without rain, or any refreshing 


breeze to brace up a debilitated system. No cloud 


breaks the heat or the glare of the sun, and fine dust 
penetrates eyes and ears, and drives one indoors for 
protection. On the coast there is no running water, no 
grass or verdure of any kind outside the diminutive 
flower garden where the jasmine and the oleander, with 
a few orange and lemon trees, outlive the half year of 
rainless heat. Buta summer in the Lebanon is a con- 
tinual spring. Innumerable fountains permit irrigation, 
and the hillsides, planted with the mulberry, the olive, 
and the vine, refresh the eye with their terraced loveli- 
ness. 

The favorite places of resort are on the mountain. 
side facing the Mediterranean, at an elevation of from 
two thousand to three thousand feet, and distant from 
Beirfit from two to five hours, or from six to fifteen 
miles. Beginning at the north, we have Beit Mary, 
Areihya, Aleih, Suk el Ghurb, Aitat, Shimlan, Ain 
Anoob, and Abeih. Some of these may now be reached 
by carriages. All have an ample supply of water. But 
the number of houses available for foreigners is limited. 
B’hamdoon lies further back on the Damascus road, but 
it is higher and colder, and possesses many claims for 
favorable consideration. | 

Long lines of loaded mules may be seen about the first 
of July filing out of Beirfit, an enterprising city of 
abuvut eighty thousand inhabitants. Through the forest 
of pines that adorns its suburbs, and along the tortuous 
paths, these caravans move in solemn procession at a 
snail-like pace. Three miles an hour is their rate of 
speed. Boxes are slung on the animals, and the children 
are balanced on either side, protected from the sun by 
sheets spread from projecting rods. Women, if strong, 
are mounted on horses; if feeble, they are carried upon 
the shoulders of men in covered chairs. After an in- 
spection by the local custom-house guards, who fre- 
quently make trouble unless quieted by a few piasters, 
the summer visitor passes, and reaches at twilight or at 
early dawn his summer house, temporarily abandoned 
in whole or in part by its owner, at prices ranging from 
thirty to a hundred dollars for the four hot months. 
These houses are of the best, and were once the residences 
of old feudal chiefs, whose families reigned for centuries 
over these Druse and Maronite districts. The windows 
have iron bars and a prison-like air; the floors are of 
hardened mud and gravel mixed with mortar. Stone 
steps are let into the outer wall of many houses to give 
access to the flat roof on which grapes, tobacco, and figs 
are spread in the sun at harvest-time ; and as the first 
five steps are generally omitted as a safeguard for chil- 
dren, the architectural effect is at first perplexing. The 
houses are of stone, quarried generally at their base, and 


_ without chimneys. The kitchens of the poor are gener- 


ally composed of a few stones loosely put together at a 
little distance from the house, and near the chickens, the 
sheep, and the horses. 

A description of one village will serve in part for 
them all; but only in part, for each has its peculiar 
charm, and each is remembered for its pleasing individ- 
uality. We have spent a summer in four villages, and 
shall never forget them. B’hamdoon, three thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea, was our first summer 
home. Sought too late, it became the burial-place of a 
lovely child. The peasant neighbors, fearing cholera, 
avoided our house, but after the funeral they came one 
by one, bearing little offerings of fruit and friendly 
wishes that our joy might return to us. So we began 


our life there under a cloud; the mountain-tops were 


our companions and they seemed shrouded in sympa- 
thetic gloom, and the fogs in the valleys were responsive 
with a sadness all their own. But grief made us friends, 
and as our sorrow blended with the perspective of 
scenery, we gradually invested every vista and changing 
view with an added beauty that was of the spirit, and 
comes only with accepted chastening. Below, the 
mountain-side was clad in the green of the vineyards, 
through which three paths led down to and across the 
dry bed of a winter torrent and up the face of the op- 
posite mountain. Behind the village the hill reached its 
apex several hundred feet above the housetops, and there, 
too, it was covered with vines running in every direc- 
tion. To the east, the majestic heights of Jebe]l Kenisy 
and Jebel Sunin rise nine thousand feet high, and though 
to reach their snow-capped summits would require ten 
hours of brisk walking, they seemed in the pure Syrian 
air not faraway. Over the shoulder of the opposite hill 
Beirfit is plainly visible twenty miles distant, its white 
houses glittering and its yellow sands glaring in the sun- 
light, while the extended horizon loses its identity in 
the blue Mediterranean, until the setting sun brings out 
the mountain outlines of Cyprus, one hundred and 
twenty miles from the coast. Wonderfully fine views 
may be had at almost every turn. Standing on a great 
rock east of the Damascus road, three thousand feet 
above the sea, you look upon an inner valley two thou- 
sand feet below, where the pine tree in groups and 
groves, and picturesque villages with large silk factories, 
adorn the slopes. Chateaux of the ancient nobility stand 
out in contrast with the French factories in which or- 
ganized labor replaces the serfdom of feudal times. The 
eye becomes fascinated with the terraces of mulberry and 
olive, and rises with a pleasure akin to pain to the white 
head of the grand old mountain. From the birth of 
commerce, at its base, it has been a landmark for the 
traveler by land and sea, and a refuge for the oppressed 
during ages of misrule. 


One of the charms of a summer in the Lebanon is the | 


great variety of cloud apparel which these heights as- 
sume. Every day they appear in anew dress, some- 
times cold and gray, but always grand. When linger- 
ing sunbeams play upon their snowy heads, and light, 
frolicsome clouds hang upon their sides, or chase each 
other like children round an old man’s knee, the genial 
effect is only heightened by the contrast of the deep 
shade of the valleys. Life in this upper air is exhilarat- 
ing. Theupper side of a sea of clouds, which float and 
rise and fall, changing to a thousand shapes, produces 
strange sensations when it rolls up to your feet dark 
and huge and dreadful, and if you lose your road while 
enveloped in its folds you realize a new sense of iso- 
lation. But when they put on their gold and crimson, 
rose and russet, and lie in undulating billows, another 
ocean above the billowy sea, you are ready to shout 
aloud in vociferous recognition of undreamed-of beauty. 
And if you watch until the moon rises, and see these 
clouds float inland and fill the valleys with a silvery 
flood, the mountain-tops seem to emerge as from a sub- 
siding deluge. If the new heavens and the new earth 
shall reveal to us anything more beautiful, we shall 
need new powers of appreciation. And you may enjoy 
all this, day and night, without dread of man or beast, 
of cholera or summer heat, and in times of peace you 
may wander over the entire range without fear and 
without escort. 

At B’hamdoon you may pick and eat forty varieties 
of grapes, as you rise from the vailey to the summit 
from August to October, through the vineyards of va- 
rious altitudes. The names of some of these will bear 
translation. The baid el hamman (doves’ eggs) are large, 
white, and plum-shaped ; the khudtid e binnaat (maidens’ 
cheeks) are pink and white,and very juicy, while the 
sabad el aroos (brides’ fingers) are long and white and 
sweet. Many varieties make excellent grapes. The soil is 
limestone and rocky, and is worthless for other purposes. 
The highest summer temperature was seventy-five de- 
grees, and the lowest in winter was forty-eight degrees. 
The large bunches of grapes hung up in the cool stone 
houses often last until January in goed condition, and 
are much used for sweet wines. In some villages the 
wine-press is the gathering-place of the happy villagers, 
while their young men, with washed feet, tread out the 
sweet essence of the grape. Some families put out their 
gtapes on shares, for the manufacture of dids, which re- 


sembles honey ; they transport the fuel, and take one- 
fourth of.the product, after paying out one-tenth as the 
toll of the press. An immense caldron built into the 
masonry of the press is constantly filled from the pits or 
vats with grape-juice, which flows in streams from the 
five treadmills. At night the scene is most grotesque. 
The treaders tread and smoke and talk. The fireman 
feeds his fire, and the burning thorn that “ crackles 
under the pot” throws a weird light over the group. 
The impression made by the oozing juice from under 
the feet of the treaders is not agreeable, but the process 
of boiling and refining relieves some apprehension of 
dirt. 

But how do the foreigners spend their time ? A dif- 
ferent answer would be necessary for each nationality, 
but I may describe in general terms the foreign colony 
in a mountain village where we spent two pleasant 
summers. It united many genial and yet antagonistic 
elements : five foreign consuls, three missionary fami- 
lies, the president of a college, two physicians, and a re- 
tired English officer who had married a Syrian woman 
and had settled in the Lebanon. His daughter is the 
wife of the Emir, the hereditary governor of a dozen 
villages ; and last, though not least, was an ex-Secretary 
of State of the Republic of Liberia, Professor of Latin 
and Greek in the college at Monrovia, but then in Syria 
to perfect his knowledge of Arabic. Aithough a full- 
blooded negro, he was a fine classical scholar and of 
good manners, and contrasted strongly with the native 
Arab chiefs who occasionally visited us. 

The reunions of this Frank community were frequent 
but not general. Music and poetry constituted the com- 
mon ground on which most could meet, but in other 
respects there was a wide divergence in taste and char- 
acter. The missionaries had good libraries, and were 
happy in their unselfish work, and enjoyed the respect 
of all; the men of the world hunted, played cards under 


the trees, or joined in picnics and out-of-door sports as. 


time and opportunity served. Most of the men had 
written or were then writing books in their respective 
languages, or were devoting themselves to some special 
study, but all were glad to join in quoits, croquet, musi- 
cal reunions, riding, walking, or sketching parties. 
Six hours of literary, official, or professional labor gave 
a zest to scrambles over the hills for fossils, plants, and 
shells, a game in the open air, or a ride to the shore, six 
miles below. Sometimes we met at a midday meal 
under a great tree, where each family composing the 
group brought as contribution some national dish, sug- 
gesting the charm of a New England clam-bake—minus 
the clams. Picnics in the nooks and glens where little 
cascades made all things cool and green gave the chil- 
dren free scope, and made children of us all. 

Not long before, this village and its suburbs were the 
scenes of terrible slaughter of native Christians by the 
Maronites and the Turks, but now all was calm and free 
from danger. | 

Our association in that strangely mixed community 
brought out, I think, the best elements in each member, 
and we all recognized the high moral tone given to it by 
those devoted missionaries, who have won, by their un- 
selfish and successful labors, imperishable renown 
throughout all Syria for themselves, for their country, 
and for theirchurch. By association with them all were 
refreshed and toned up for their winter’s work, tired 
hearts were cheered by communion with nature in her 
grandest forms, and weary lives were brightened and 


made better by an invigorating and never-to-be-forgotten . 


summer in Mount Lebanon. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE INVISIBLE IN 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


N his address before the Rhetorical Society at Ban- 

gor Seminary, Dr. Reuven Thomas uttered some 
healthy sentiments on the Christian ministry in its rela- 
tions to the thought and feeling of the generations in 
which it finds itself. He once startled a man who ex- 
claimed that ‘‘ No man hath seen God at any time,” by 
replying, ‘‘ No man hath seen man at any time.” Al- 
ways and everywhere, that which appeals to right is 
phenomenal. We see, speaking generally, as much of 
each other as we allow to be seen. The words heart, 
mind, imagination, denote the invisible. Our power of 
hiding ourselves from others is cultured to a degree 
which would surprise even ourselves, if only we realized 
it. The minister has to open the eyes of many men 
with whom he comes in contact to the fact that he is 
not the only man who is occupied with the invisible— 
that every one is occupied with it. He has also to en- 
force upon men this fact—that the concealment of our- 
selves, at which we all play, is not eternally possible, 
and the day must come when it shall be entirely impos- 
sible. 


In urging young ministers to study men, Dr. Thomas 


said: ‘‘When inthe beginning of my ministerial life, 
being anxious to know how to use my voice so as not to 
be too absurdly unnatural, I began to study tones, with 
a view to their purity or impurity. I stumbled upon 
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the impression that there is something else in a 
tones than that with which the elocutionists concern | 
themselves. I have never yet met with an elocutionist 
who seemed to recognize that in every human voice 
there is what I am compelled to call character-tone—a | 
tone which indicates character. But there is, For 
twenty years I have been watching for character-tones. | 
I refer to this because 1 believe it is of value in our 
study of men. It will help us no little if only we can | 
attain to an ability of perceiving the moral character- 
istics in voice-tones. . . I have sometimes been startled 
to find how the invisible will force itself into recogni- 
tion. The voice of a man or woman is a continual 
tell-tale, if only you learn how to listen to it. In study- 
ing men and women for the good and wise and noble 
purposes of your ministry, be careful to study the tones 
in human voices as well as the expressions of human 
faces. Personally, 1 am so sensitive to tones and ex- 
pressions that it adds no little to the pain and misery of 
life. Everywhere the invisible is breaking into visi- | 
bility and recognition, and never more sensibly than 
through these character-tones in the human voice. Un- 
derstand me; I am not referring to anything that the 
elocutionist teaches. If he be a man who knows his 
business he can help you to use to advantage what 
voice you have; but he cannot create what you have 
not. My reference is not to anything that can be taught, 
or that can be concealed. It is solely to the character- 
tone in every human voice. Was it Socrates who said 
to a young man, Speak, that I may know you?... 
Dickens knew all about it. The fascination of those 
readings did not consist in the finish of Dickens’s elocu- 
tionary ability. It consisted in the character-tones 
which he could suggest. And Iam persuaded that the 
urdiscovered secret of the ability which many preach- 
ers have had to contro] men and hold them has been in 
this region. 

‘* [talked once with William Lloyd Garrison in his own 
house, and listened while he recited something of his 
history and work, I remember how his voice suddenly 
changed from that pleasant, purring, conversational tone 
which was so marked in him, and the leader of men 
stood revealed—the man who could go to prison and to 
death for his cause. Then I perceived the invisible and 
unsubduable Garrison. I have listened to the eloquent 
parliamentary and pulpit orators, and watched carefully 
for character-tones : to Gladstone, and felt how conscience 
was trembling in every tone; to Bright, and have felt 
how rectitude was pulsing in every syllable; to Norman 
McLeod, and have said, here is a manly man, full of 
soul—a man to go to in sorrow ; to Frederick Denison 
Maurice—the very antipode of an orator—yet from the 
spell of his peculiar spiritual tones no sensitive soul ever 
wanted to depart. It seemed as though some angelic 
being spake through him, and he was only the medium, | 
I have wondered whether, in that instance in which the | 
Roman soldiers returned without the man they were 
sent to take, giving for their failure of bravery this very 
absurd excuse for soldiers, ‘Never man spake like thie 
man’—whether there was not something in the character- 
tones of Jesus which overawed them, and melted them, 
so that the man in them refused to let the soldier act, 
It could not be anything which we call eloquence. The | 
teaching of Jesus was purely conversational and famil- 
iar, never studied and formal. I know that there must 
have been something very distinctive in that voice. 
When after the resurrection he uttered the word ‘ Mary,’ | 
it was a revelation to the woman who bore the name. 
The character-tone was specially and peculiarly his, 
and she knew him, so it would seem, by thattone. And} 
is there not, think you, a hidden something in that very 
perplexing passage, ‘By thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy words thon shalt be condemned’ ? As| 
ministers of the invisible, there is nothing belonging to 
man which you can afford to neglect.” | 


THOREAU’ ‘“ SUMMER.” 


HE admirers of Thoreau—and they are legion—will 
welcome the volume of selections from his unpub. 
lished writings in the hands of Mr. H. G. O. Blake, 
recently issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston), 
under the attractive title of ‘‘Summer: from the Jour- 
nal of Henry D. Thoreau.” Our readers will be glad to 
have a glimpse into this fascinating volume, and wil] 
find in this extract a flavor of style and sentiment 
thoroughly characteristic of the Concord naturalist : 


June 13, 1851.— Walked to Walden last-night (moon 
not quite full). I noticed night before last from Fair 
Haven how valuable was some water by moonlight, 
like the river and Fair Haven, though far away, reflect- 
ing the light with a faint glimmering sheen, as in the 
spring of the year, The water shines with an inward 
light, like a heaven on earth. The silent depth and 
serenity and majesty of water! Strange that men 


should distinguish gold and diamonds, when these pre- 
cious elements are 80 common. I saw a distant river by 
moonlight, making no noise, yet flowing, as by day, stil- 


Far away it may look in the night!» Even from a low 
hill, miles away down in the valley. As far off as 
paradise and the delectable country! There is a cer- 
tain glory attends on water by night. By it the heavens 
are related to the earth, undistinguishable from a sky 
beneath you. After I reached the road, I saw the moon 
suddenly reflected from a pool; the earth, a8 it were, 
dissolved beneath my feet; the magical moon, with 
attendant stars, suddenly looking up with mild luster 
from a window in the dark earth. 1 observed also, the 
same night, a halo about my shadow in the moonlight, 
which I referred to the accidentally lighter color of the 
surrounding surface ; but on transferring it to the dark- 
est patches I saw the halo there equally. It serves to 
make the outline of the shadow more distinct. 

But now for last night. A few fireflies in the mea- 
dow. Do they shine, though invisibly, by day? Is 
their candle lighted by day ?—It is not wee till 
the whippoorwilis begin to sing. 

As I entered the Deep Cut, I was affected by behold- 
ing the first faint reflection of genuine, unmixed moon- 
light on the eastern sandbank, while the horizon, yet 
red with day, was tinging the western side. What an 
interval between these two lights! The light of the 
moon, it what age of the world does that fall upon the 
earth ? The moonlight was as the earliest and dewy 
morning light, and the daylight tinge reminded me 
much more of the night. There were the old and new 
dy nasties contrasted, and an interval between, not recog- 
nized in history, which time could not open. Nations 
have flourished in that light. 

When I had climbed the sandbank on the left, I felt 
the warmer current or stratum of air on my cheek, like 
a blast from a furnace. 

The white stems of the pines which reflected the 
weak light, standing thick and close together, while 
their lower branches were gone, reminded me that the 
pines are only longer grasses, which rise to a chaffy 
head, and we the insects that crawl between them. 
They are particularly grass-like. 

I heard the partridge drumming to-night as late as 
nine o’clock. Whata singularly space-penetrating and 
filling sound! Why am | never nearer to its source ? 

We do not commonly five our life out and full; we 
do not fill all our extremities with our blood ; we do not 
inspire andvexpire fully and entirely enough, so that the 
wave, the comber of each inspiration, shall break upon 
our extremest shores, and the sound of the surf come 
back to us. Might not a bellows assist us to breathe ? 

. Why do we not let on the flood, raise the gates, 
and set all our wheels in motion? He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. Employ your senses. ~ 

The newspapers tell us of news not to be nauebianeds 
with that in its own kind which an observing man can 
pick up in a solitary walk, as if it gained some impor- 
tance and dignity by its publicness. Do we need to be 
advertised each day that such is stil) the routine of life ? 

_ The tree-toad’s, too, is asummer sound. | hear, just 
as the nighi sets in, faint notes from time to time from 
some sparrow (?) falling asleep—a vesper hymn ; and 
later, in the woods, a chuckling, rattling sound of some 
unseen bird on the near trees.—The booms 
wide awake. 

.As I approached the pond down Hubbard's path, 
after coming out of the woods into a warmer air, I saw 
the shimmering of the moon on its surface ; and in the 
near, now flooded cove the water-bugs, now darting, 
circling about, made streaks or curves of light. The 
moon’s inverted pyramid of shimmering light com- 
menced about twenty rods off like so much micaceous 
sand. But I wae: startled to see midway in the dark 
water a bright flame like more than phosphorescent 
light, crowning the crests of the wavelets, which at first 
I;mistook for fireflies . . . 1t had the appearance of a 
pure smokeless flame, half a dozeu inches long, rising 
from the water.and bending flickeringly along its sur- 
face. I thought of St. Elmo’s lights and the like. But, 
coming near to the shore of the pond itself, these flames 
increased, and I saw that even this was so many broken 
reflections of the meon’s disk, though one would have 
said they were of intenser light than the moon herself. 
From contrast with the surrounding water they were. 
Standing up close to the shore and nearer the rippled 
surface, I saw the reflections.of the moon sliding down 
the watery concave, like.so many lustrous burnished 
coins poured from.a bag. with inexhaustible lavishness, 
and the lambent flames on the surface were much mul- 
tiplied, seeming to slide along a few inches with each 
wave before they were extinguished ; and I saw, from 
farther and farther off, they gradually merged in the 
general sheen, which in fact was made up.of a myriad 
of little mirrors reflecting the disk of the moon with 
equal brightness to an eye rightly placed. .The pyramid 
or sheaf of light which we see springing from near 
where we stand is, in fact, only that portion of the 
shimmering surface which our eye takes in. To a 
myriad of eyes suitably placed, the whole surface of the 
pond would be seen to shimmer, or, rather, it would be 
seen, as the waves turned up their mirrors, to be covered 


to the sea, like melted silver reflecting the moonlight 


disk, like a myriad candles everywhere azising from the 
waves. 

As I climbed the hill again toward my old bean-field, 
I listened to the ancient, familiar, immortal cricket. 
sound under all others, hearing at first some distinct 
chirps. But when these ceased I was aware of the gen- 
eral earth-song which I had not before perceived, and 
amid which these were only taller flowers in a bed, and 
I wondered if behind or before this there was not some 
other chant yet more universal:'| Why do we not hear 
when this begins in the spring ? and when it ceases in 
the Fall? or is it too gradual ?—After getting into the 
road 1 have no thought to record. All the way home 
the walk is rapid barren. 


KOSSUTH ON. AMERICA. 


HE following extracts from a letter written by Kos. 

suth in March of this year will be of interest to 
many who remember the marvelous eloquence of the 
great Hungarian patriot : 


‘‘ One must recognize that’in the United States the art of 
rhetoric has been admirably developed ; this is the natural 
consequence of their institutions, which are founded on 
self-government. Such institutions are powerful tutors— 
powerful in all branches of mental culture. Eloquence is.so 
abundant in the United States, like leaves in Vallombrosa. 
There are already some who consider it too abundant. 
Emerson refers somewhere to the saying of a famous 
American statesman, that ‘the curse of our country are 
eloquent men.’ But there people not only talk, they work 
also ; every one works. So I think if the great American 
Republic has no other curse than that of eloquence, this she 
will be able to bear. But I confess that during my stay in 
the United States, in spite of such an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, 1 could not help being vexed by a painful thought 
which pushed me almost as far as to utter murmurs; 1 mean 
those different measures which Fate, or Providence, or let 
us call it as we like, used when the turn was on them (on 
America), aud again,when it was onus. Always was before 
my eyes Washington’s letter in which hg, from the Camp of 
Valley Forge, informed his Government that he cannot con- 
tinue any longer the war, for as soon as the spring comes 
his enervated troops will disperse like chaff before the wind. 
And, see, in that desperate situation Fate’s blessing brought 
them the help of powerful French intervention, the material 
weight and. moral effect of which insured victory. How 
different was the fate which befell us! Our strength was 
sufficient ; we asked for no foreign aid; we asked Fate only 
not to interfere with our efforts against the enemy whose un- 
just and immoral attacks we repelled with our forces. And 
not even this just and modest demand was granted ; on the 
contrary, Fate brought upon us a hostile Russian interven- 
tion and inner dissensions with it, and the horrible con- 
sequences of this—the despondency of our nation. What a 
tremendous irony at the hands of Fate! 

'.“ But it must be admitted that the American anime 
wisely made use of Fate’s favor. In his Second Defense of 
the people of Engiand, speaking of the English revolution, 
Milton says, with grief, that ‘the foundation had been firmly 
laid, and more than the first parts of the superstructure had 
been erected with success; but there were no men found to 
carry it forward to its completion,’ because ‘such an enter- 
prise and such virtues were not crowned by perseverance, 
and thosé were wanting who might have completed the 
struciure.’- It seems as though Milton was speaking not of 
the English but the Hungarian people ; for in Hungary also 
‘there was the foundation laid, and time brought occasion 
to carry it forward to its compjction ;’ but what have they 
done ‘who might haye completed the structure’? They 
gave up the right of national existence of the thousand 
years’ old Hungary, and as a consequence of this they 
created fearful anomalies for the present and terrible in- 
security for the future. Gloomy thought! But Miiton’s 
grievance does not fit America. Americans did know how 
to build on the gained ground. They did erect an admirable 
structure on the purely democratic ground which is free of 
all ‘temperaments ;’ a structure to which history has seen 
no equal; a structure whica is the lighthouse to the future 
of humanity. ‘ Haii Columbia!’ 

‘*T fully agree with you in say ing that the ‘ Unitarians are 
the most educated men in America,’ and I will add that as 
to morality also they are excellent. But there is a fact con- 
cerning them which f am surprised at, and the reasons of 
which I cannot explain. As you know, I do not belong to 
the creed of Unitarians. I was'born of evangelical parents, 
was brought up in this religion, and in my soul [ feel quite 
content with Luther’s doctrine, which emancipated con- 
science by declaring the Holy Scripture to be the wellspring 
of Christian confession, and the means of drawing from 
it to be not the dictatorship of an authority of any name 
whatever, but reason, individual free judgment, which is 
not prohibited by any sort of Syllabus to draw from the 
revelations of that other book the name of which is Nature, 
and the eternal laws of which, appearing in one particle of 
dust as well as in myriads of flowers, all indicate an eternal 
Legislator. Besides,’ if I look imto the infinite future, 
through the glass of the teachings Of the past,: which! shows 
that. beyond the world-sustaining eternal laws of Nature’s 
eternal God there is nothing durable beneath the sun, I deny 
not that Byron may have been right in writing that ‘relig- 
ions take their turns, and other creeds will rise with other 
years.’ I do not hesitate, however, to confess. that, until 
Byton’s prophecy is fulfilled, I would promise the widest 
diffusion andthe most durable future to Unitarianism, and 
this because’ it doés' hot give the highest importance to 
transcendental speculations, the origin of which can be 


with those bright, flame-like reflections of the moon's 


| traced as far back as the Indian Vedas (Trimurti) ;j nor to 
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mystic dogmas, of some of which it is written, ‘credo quia 
absurdum ;’ but to Christ’s moral, the love of mankind, 
which is the law of man’s perfection, who has been creatcd 
a social being ; and without the reign of which humanity 
can never enjoy the great blessing which Christ wished by 


these words to his followers—‘ Peace be unto you!’ 


‘¢ Now, such being my opinion, I was extremely surprised 
at the news that in the United States of late the Unitarian 
religion not only has not gained, but, so far as | know, 
has lost ground. Even some of their leading clergymen 
(amongst others the famous Osgood) have been converted 
into the Episcopal Church. It is a very curious phenome- 
non, especially in America, where the noble and pure 
memory of William Ellery Channing soars before them. It 
is quite unintelligible to me—so much so that I am almost 
inclined to ask whether it is not in connection with those 
symptoms of decay which appear in our age in everything, 
in every direction, and are so frequent as if they would 
show once more that progress of humanity is not straight, 
but curvilinear. But I live so out of life that I cannot 


judge.”’ 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
(“H. HL”) 


VI. 


BAD beginning did not make a good ending of 

the Sefiora Moreno’s sheep-shearing this year. 
One as superstitiously prejudiced against Roman Cath- 
olic rule as she was in favor of it would have found, 
in the way things fell out, ample reason for a belief 
that the Sefiora was being punished for having let all 
the affairs of her place come to a stand-still, to await 
the coming of an old monk. But the pious Sejfiora, 
looking at the other side of the shield, was filled with 
gratitude that, since all this ill luck was to befall her, 
she had the good Father Salvierderra at her side to give 
her comfort and counsel. 

It was not yet quite noon of the first day, when Felipe 
fainted and fell in the wool; and it was only a little 
past noon of the third, when Juan Canito, who, not 
without some secret exultation, had taken Sefior Fe- 
lipe’s place at the packing, fell from the cross-beam to 
roa, aa and broke his right leg—a bad break near 
the’knee ; and Juan Canito’s bones were much too old 
for fresh knitting. He would never again be able to do 
more than hobble about on crutches, dragging along the 
useless leg. It was a cruel blow tothe old man. He 
could not be resigned to it. He lost faith in his saints, 
and privately indulged in blasphemous beratings and 
reproaches of them, which would have filled the Sefiora 
with terror, had she known that such blasphemies were 
being committed under her roof. 

‘‘ As many times as I have crossed that plank, in my 
day!” cried Juan ; ‘‘ only the fiends themselves could 
have made me trip ; and there was that whole box of 
candles I paid for with my own money last month, and 
burned to Saint Francis in the chapel for this very 
sheep-shearing! He may sit in the dark, for all me, to 
the end of time! He is no saint at all! What are they 
for, if not to keep us from harm when we pray to them ? 
I'll pray no more. I believe the Americans are right, 


who laugh at us.” From morning till night, and near- 


ly from night till morning, for the leg ached so he-slept 
little, poor Juan groaned and grumbled and swore, and 
swore and grumbled and groaned. Taking care of him 
was enough, Margarita said, to wear out the patience of 
the Madonna herself. There was no pleasing him, 
whatever you did, and his tongue was never still a min- 
ute. For her part, she believed that it must be as he 
said, that the fiends had pushed him off the plank, and 
that the saints had had their reasons for leaving him to 
his fate. A coldness and suspicion gradually grew up 
in the minds of all the servants toward him. His own 
reckless language, combined with Margarita’s reports, 
gave the superstitious fair ground for believing that 
something had gone mysteriously wrong, and that the 
Devil was in a fair way to get his soul, which was very 
hard for the old man, in addition to all the rest he had 
to bear. The only alleviation he had for his torments 
was in having his fellow-servants, men and women, 
drop in, sit by his pallet, and chat with him, telling him 
all that was going on ; and when by degrees they dropped 
off, coming more and more seldom, and one by one 
leaving off coming altogether, it was the one drop that 
overflowed his cup of misery ; and he turned his face to 
the wall, left off grumbling, and spoke only when he 
must. 

This phase frightened Margarita even more than 
the first. Now, she thought, surely the dumb terror and 


remorse of one who belongs to the Devil had seized him, 


and her hands trembled as she went through the need- 
ful ministrations for him each day. Three months, at 
least, the doctor, who had come from Ventura to set the 
leg, had said he must lie still in bed and be thus tended. 
‘‘Three months!” sighed Margarita. ‘‘If I be not 
dead or gone crazy myself before the end of that be 
come !” 

-The Sefiora was too busy with Felipe to pay attention 


1 Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


or to give thought to Juan. Felipe’s fainting had been 
the symptom and beginning of a fierce relapse of the 
fever, and he was lying in his bed, tossing and raving in 
delirium, always about the wool. 

‘‘Throw them faster, faster! That’s a good fleece; 
five pounds more ; a round ton in those bales. Juan ! 
Alessandro ! Capitan !—Jesus ! how this sun burns my 
head !” 

Several times he had called ‘‘ Alessandro ” so earnest- 
ly that Father Salvierderra advised bringing Alessan- 
dro into the room, to see if by any chance there 
might have been something in his mind that he wished 
to say to him. But when Alessandro stood by the bed- 
side, Felipe gazed at him vacantly, as he did at all the 
others, still repeating, however, ‘‘ Alessandro ! Alessan- 
dro !” 

‘‘T think perhaps he wants Alessandro to play on his 
violin,” sobbed out Ramona. ‘‘ He was telling me how 
beautifully Alessandro played, and said he would have 
him up on the veranda in the evening to play to us.” 

‘We might try it,” said Father Salvierderra. ‘‘ Have 
you your violin here, Alessandro ?” 

‘* Alas! no, Father,” replied Alessandro, ‘‘I did not 
bring it.” 

‘* Perhaps it would do him good if you were to sing, 
then,” said Ramona. ‘‘ He was speaking of your voice 
also.” 

‘‘ Oh, try, try !” said the Sefiora, turning to Ales- 
sandro. ‘* Sing something low and soft.” 

Alessandro walked from the bed to the open window, 
and, after thinking for a moment, began a slow strain 
from one of the masses. 

At the first note, Felipe became suddenly quict, evi- 
dently listening. An expression of pleasure spread over 
his feverish face. He turned his head to one side, put 
his hand under his cheek, and closed his eyes. The 
three watching him lhoked at each other in astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘It isa miracle,” said Father Salvierderra. ‘‘ He 
will sleep.” 

‘‘Tt was what he wanted !” whispered Ramona. 

The Sefiora spoke not, but buried her face in the bed- 
clothes for a second ; then lifting it, she gazed at Ales- 
sandro as if she were praying to a saint. He, too, saw 
the change in Felipe, and sang lower and lower, till the 
notes sounded as if they came from afar; lower and 
lower, slower ; finally they ceased, as if they died away 
lost in distance. As they ceased, Felipe opened his 
eyes. 

‘. Oh, go on, go on !” the Sefiora implored in a whis- 
per shrill with anxiety. ‘‘ Do not stop !” 

Alessandro repeated the strain, slow, solemn ; his 
voice trembled ; the air in the room seemed stifling, 
spite of the open windows; he felt something like 
terror, as he saw Felipe evidently sinking to sleep by 
reason of the notes of his voice. There had been noth- 
ing in Alessandro’s healthy outdoor experience to 
enable him to understand such a phenomenon. Felipe 
breathed more and more slowly, softly, regularly ; soon 
he was in a deep sleep. The singing stopped; Felipe 
did not stir. 

‘‘ Can I go ?” whispered Alessandro. 

‘‘ No, no!” replied the Sefiora, impatiently. ‘‘ He 
may wake any minute.” 

Alessandro looked troubled, but bowed his head sub- 
missively, and remained standing by the window. 
Father Salvierderra was kneeling on one side of the bed, 
the Sefiora at the other, Ramona at the foot—all pray- 
ing ; the silence was so great that the slight sounds of 
the rosary beads slipping against each other seemed 
loud. Ina niche in the wall, at the head of the bed, 
stood a statue of the Madonna, on the other side a 
picture of Santa Barbara. Candles were burning before 
each. The long wicks smoidered and died down, 
sputtering, then flared up again as the ends fell into the 
melted wax. The Sefiora’s eyes were fixed on the 
Madonna. The Father's were closed. Ramona gazed 
at Felipe with tears streaming down her face as she 
mechanically told her beads. 

‘‘ She is his betrothed, nodoubt,” thought Alessandro. 
‘‘ The saints will not let him die ;” and Alessandro also 
prayed. But the oppression of the scene was too much 
for him. Laying his hand on the low window-sill, he 
vaulted over it, saying to Ramona, who turned her head 
at the sound, ‘‘I will not go away, Sefiorita. I will be 
close urnder the window, if he awakes.” 

Once in the open air, he drew a long breath, and 
gazed bewilderedly about him, like one just recovering 
consciousness after a faint. Then he threw himself on 
the ground under the window, and lay looking up into 
the sky. Capitan came up, and with a low whine 
stretched himself out at full length by his side. The 
dog knew as well as any other one of the house that 
danger and anguish were there. 

One hour passed—two, three ; still no sound from Fe- 
lipe’s room, Alessandro rose, and looked in at the 
window. The Father and the Sefiora had not changed 
their attitudes ; their lips were yet moving in prayer. 
But Ramona had yielded to her fatigue ; slipped from 


her knees into a sitting posture, with her head leanin 


against the post of the bedstead, and fallen asleep. Her 
face was swollen and discolored by weeping, and heavy 
circles under her eyes told how tired she was. For 
three days and nights she had scarcely rested; so con 

stant were the demands on her. Between Felipe’s ill- 
ness and Juan Can’s, there was not a moment without 
something to be done, or some perplexing question to 
be settled, and above all, and through all, the terrible 
sorrow. Ramona was broken down with grief at the 
thought of Felipe’sdeath. She had never known till she 
saw him lying there delirious, and, as she in her inex- 
perience thought, dying, how her whole life was en- 
twined with his. But now, at the very thought of 
what it would be to live without him, ber heart sick- 
ened. ‘‘ When he is buried, I will ask Father Salvier- 
derra to take me away. I never can live here alone,” 


she said to herself, never for a moment perceiving that 


the wurd ‘‘ alone” was a strange one to have come into 
her mind in the connection. The thought of the 
Sefiora did not enter into her imaginations of the future 
which so smote her with terror. In the Sefiora’s pres- 
ence Ramona always felt herself alone. 

Alessandro stood at the window, his arms folded, 
leaning on the sill, his eyes fixed on Ramona’s face and 
form. To any other than a lover’s eyes she had net 
looked beautiful now; but to Alessandro she looked 
more beautiful than the picture of Santa Barbara on the 
wall beyond. With a lover's instinct he knew the 
thoughts which had written such lines on her face in the 
last three days. ‘‘ It will kill herif he dies,”’ he thought, 
‘‘ if these three days have made her look Jike that.” And 
Alessandro threw himself on the ground, his face down. 
He.did not know whether it were an hour or a day that 
he had lain there when he heard Father Salvierderra’s 
voice speaking his name. He sprang up, to see the old 
monk standing in the window, tears running down his 
cheeks. ‘‘ God be praised !” he said ; *‘ the Sefior Felipe 
will get well. A sweat has broken out on his skin; he 
still sleeps, but when he wakes he will be in his right 
mind. The strength of the feveris broken. But, Ales- 
sandro, we know not how to spare you. Can you not 
let the men go without you, and remain here? The 
Sefiora would like to have you remain in Juan Can’s 
place till he is about. She will give you the same wages 
he had. Would it not bea good thing for you, Ales 
sandro? Youcannot be sure of earning so much as that 
for the next three months, can you ?” 

While the Father was speaking, a tumult had been 
going on in Alessandro’s breast. He did not know by 
name any of the impulses which were warring there, 
tearing him in twain, as it were, by their pulling in op- 
posite directions ; one saying ‘‘Stay!’ and the other 
saying ‘‘Go!” He would not have known what any 
one meant who had said to him, ‘‘ It is danger to stay ; 
it is safety to fly.” All the same, he felt as if he could 
do neither. 

‘* There is another shearing yet, Father,” he began, 
‘‘at the Ortega’s Ranch. I had promised to go to them 
as soon as I had finished here, and they have been wroth 
enough with us for the delay already, It will not do to 
break the promise, Father.” 

Father Salvierderra’s face fell. ‘‘ No, my son, cer- 
tainly not,” he said ; ‘‘ but could no one else take your 
place with the band ?” 

Hearing these words, Ramona came to the window, 
and, leaning out, whispered, ‘‘ Are you talking about 
Alessandro’s staying ? Let me cogge and talk to him. 


He must not go.” And running swiftly through the ~ 


hall, across the veranda, and down the steps, she stood 
by Alessandro’s side ina momént. Looking up in his 
face pleadingly, she said, *‘ We can't let you go, Ales- 
sandro. The Sefiora wi!l pay wages to some otber to go 
in your place with the shearers. We want you to siay 
here in Juan Can’s place till he is well. Don’t say you 
can’t stay! Felipe may need you to sing again, and 
what would we do then? Can't you stay ?” 

‘* Yes, I can stay, Seforita,” answered Alessandro, 
gravely. ‘‘I will stay so long as you need me.” 

‘*Oh, thank you, Alessaudro!” Ramona cried. ‘ You 
are good to stay. Tbe Sefiora will see that it is no loss 
to you ;” and she flew back to the house. 

. ‘Tt is not for the wages, Sefiorita,” Alessandro began ; 
but Ramona was gone. She did not hear him, and he 
turned away with asense of humiliation. ‘‘[ don't 
want the Sefiorita to think that it was the money kept 
me,” he said, turning to Father Salvierderra. ‘‘ I] would 
not leave the band for money ; itis to help, because they 
are in trouble, Father.” 

‘Yes, yes, my son. I understand that,” replied the 
monk, who had known Alessandro since he was a little 
fellow playing in the corridors of San Luis Rey, the pet 
of all the Brothers there. ‘‘ That is quite right of you, 
and the Sefiora will not be insensible of it. It is not for 
such things that money can pay. They are indeed in 
great trouble now, and only thetwo women in the house ; 
and I must seon be going on my way North again.” 

‘‘Is it sure that Sefior Felipe will get well ?” asked 
Alessandro. 

‘‘T think so,” replied Father Salvierderra. ‘‘ Thesé 
relapses are always worse than the first attack ; but 1 
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have never known one to die after he had the natural 
sweat to break from the skin, and got good sleep. I 
doubt not he will be in his bed, though, for many days, 
and there will be much to be seen to. It was an ill 
luck to have Juan Can laid up, too, just at this time. I 
must go and see him; I hear he is in most rebellious 
frame of mind, and blasphemes impiously.” 

“That does he!” said Alessandro. ‘‘ He swears the 
saints gave him over to the fiends to push him off the 
plank, and he’ll have none of them from this out! I 
told him to beware, or they might bring him to worse 
things yet if he did not mend his speech of them.” 

Sighing deeply as they walked along, the monk said : 
‘‘It is but asign of the times. Blasphemers are on the 
highway. The people are being corrupted. Keeps 
your father the worship in the chapel still, and does a 
priest come often to the village ?” 

“Only twice a year,” replied Alessandro; ‘and 
sometimes for a funeral, if there is money enough to 


pay for the mass. But my father has the chapel open, 


and each Sunday we sing what we know of the mass ; 
and the people are often there praying.” 

‘““Ay,ay! Ever for money!” groaned Father Sal- 
vierderra, not heeding the latter part of the sentence. 
‘‘Ever for money! It is a shame. But that it were 
sure to be held as a trespass, I would go myself to 
Temecula once in three months; but I may not. The 
priests do not love our order.” 

‘Oh, if you could, Father,” exclaimed Alessandro, 
‘‘it would make my father very glad ! He speaks often 
to me of the difference he sees between the words of the 
Church now and in the days of the Mission. He is very 
sad, Father, and in great fear about our village. They 
say the Americans, when they buy the Mexicans’ lands, 
drive the Indians away as if they were dogs ; they say 
we have no right to our lands. Do you think that can 
be so, Father, when we have always lived on them, and 
the owners promised them to us forever ?” 

Father Salvierderra was silent a long time before re- 
plying, and Alessandro watched his face anxiously. 
He seemed to be hesitating for words to convey his 
meaning. At last he said: ‘‘Got your father any 
notice, at any time since the Americans took the coun- 
try—notice to appear before a court, or anything about 
a title to the land ?” 

‘‘No, Father,” replied Alessandro. 

‘‘There has to be some such paper, as I understand 
their laws,” continued the monk—‘“ some notice, before 
any steps can be taken to remove Indians from an 


estate. It must be done according to the law, in the 
courts. If you have had no such notice, you are not in 
danger.” 


‘But, Father,” persisted Alessandro, ‘‘how could 
there be a law to take away from us the land which the 
Sefior Valdez gave us forever ?” 7 

** Gave he to you any paper, any writing toshow it ?” 

‘‘ No, no paper; but it is marked inred lines on the 
map. It was marked off by José Ramirez, of Los 
Angeles, when they marked all the boundaries of Sefior 
Valdez’s estate. They had many instruments of brass 
and wood to measure with, and a long chain, very 
heavy, which I helped them carry. I myself saw it 
marked on the map. They all slept in my father’s 
house—Sefior Valdez, and Ramirez, and the man who 
made the measures. He hired one of our men to carry 
his instruments, and I went to help, for I wished to see 
how it was done ; but I could understand nothing, and 
José told me a man must study many years to learn the 
way of it. It seemed to me our way, by the stones, was 
much better. But I know it is all marked on the map, 
for it was with a red line; and my father understood it, 
and José Ramirez and Sefior Valdez both pointed to it 
with their finger, and they said, ‘ All this here is your 
Jand, Pablo, always.’ I do not think my father need 
fear, do you ?” 

‘I hope not,” replied Father Salvie:derra, cautiously ; 
‘but sincu the way that all the lands of the Missions 
have been taken away, I have small faith in the honesty 
of the Americans. I think they will take all that they 
can. The Church has suffered terrible loss at their 
hands.”’ 

‘That is what my father says,” replied Alessandro. 
‘“* He says, ‘ Look at San Luis Rey! Nothing but the 
garden and orchard left, of all their vast lands where 
they used to pasture thirty thousand sheep. If the 
Church and the Fathers could not keep their lands, what 
can we Indians do!’ That is what my father says.” 

‘True, true!’ said the monk, as he turned into the 
door of the room where Juan Can lay on his narrow 
bed, longing yet fearing to see Father Salvierderra’s 
face coming in. ‘‘ We are all alike helpless in their 
hands, Alessandro. They possess the country, and can 
make what laws they please. We can only say, ‘God’s 
will be done;’” and he crossed himself devoutly, re- 
peating the words twice. 

Alessandro did the same, and with a truly devout 
spirit, for he was full of veneration for the Fathers and 
their teachings ; but as he walked on toward the shear- 
ing-shed he thought : ‘‘ Then, again, how can it be God’s 
will that wrong be done? It cannot be God’s will that 


one man should steal from another all he has. That 
would make God no better than a thief, it looks to me. 
But how did it happen, if it is not God's will ?” 

It does not need that one be educated, to see the logic 
in this formula. Generations of the oppressed and de- 
spoiled, before Alessandro, had grappled with the prob- 
lem in one shape or another. 

At the shearing-shed, Alessandro found his men in 
confusion and ill-humor. The shearing had been over 
and done by ten in the morning, and why were they not 
on their way to the Ortega’s? Waiting all day—it was 
now near sunset—with nothing to do, and, still worse, 
with not much of anything to eat, had made them all 
cross; and no wonder. The economical Juan Can, 
finding that the work would be done by ten, and sup- 
posing they would be off before noon, had ordered only 
two sheep killed for them the day before, and the mut- 
ton was all gone, and old Marda, getting her cue from 
Juan, had cooked no more frijoles than the family 
needed themselves ; so the poor shearers had indeed had 
a sorry day of it, in no wise alleviated either by the re- 
ports brought from time to time that their captain was 
lying on the ground, face down, under Sefior Felipe’s 
window, and must not be spoken to. 

It was not a propitious moment for Alessandro to 
make the announcement of his purpose to leave the 
band ; but he made a clean breast of it in few words, 
and diplomatically diverted all resentment from him- 
self by setting them immediately to voting for a new 
captain to take his place for the remainder of the 
season. 

“Very well!” they said hotly; ‘captain for this 
year, captain for next, too!” It wasn’t so easy to step 
out and in again of the captaincy of the shearers ! 

*‘All right,” said Alessandro; ‘‘ please yourselves! 
It is all the same to me. But here I am going to 
stay for the present. Father Salvierderra wishes it.” 

‘*Oh, if the Father wishesit, that is different !” ‘‘Ah, 
that alters the case!” ‘‘ Alessandro is right !” came up 
in confused murmur from the appeased croud. They 
were all good Catholics, every one of the Temecula men, 
and would never think of going against the Father’s 
orders. But when they understood that Alessandro’s 
intention was to remain until Juan Canito’s leg should be 
well enough for him to go about again, fresh grumblings 
began. That would not do. It would be all summer. 
Alessandro must be at home for the Saint Juan’s Day 
féte, in midsummer—no doing anything without 
Alessandro then. What was he thinking of ? Not of 
the midsummer féte, that was certain, when he promised 
to stay as long as the Sefiorita Ramona should need him. 
Alessandro had remembered nothing except the 
Sefiorita’s voice, while she was speakingto him. If he 
had had a hundred engagements for the summer, he 
wonld have forgotten them all. Now that he was re- 
minded of the midsummer féte, it must be confessed he 
was for a moment dismayed at the recollection ; for 
that was a time when, as he well knew, his father could 
not do without his help. There were sometimes a 
thousand Indians at this féte, and disorderly whites 
took advantage of the occasion to sell whisky and en- 
courage al] sorts of license and disturbance. Yes, 
Alessandro’s clear path of duty lay at Temecula when 
that féte came off. That was certain. 

‘‘T will manage to be at home then,” he said. “If I 
am not through here by that time, I will at least come 
for the féte. That you may dcpend on.” 

The voting for the new captain did not take long. 
There was, in fact, but one man in the band fit for the 
office. That was Fernando, the only old man in the 
band ; all the rest were young men under thirty, or 
boys. Fernando had been captain for several years, but 
had himself begged, two years ago, that the band would 
elect Alessandro in his place. He was getting old, and 
he did not like to have to sit up and walk about the 
first half of every night, to see that the shearers were not 
gambling away all their money at cards; he preferred 
to roll himself up in his blanket at sunset and sleep till 
dawn the next morning. But just for these few re- 
maining weeks he had no objection to taking the office 
again. And Alessandro was right, entirely right, in re- 
maining ; they ought all to see that, Fernando said ; and 
his word had great weight with the men. 

The Sefiora Moreno, he reminded them, had always 
been a good friend of theirs, and had said that so long 
as she had sheep to shear, the Temecula shearers should 
do it ; and it would be very ungrateful now if they did 
not do all they could to help her in her need. 

The blankets were rolled up, the saddles collected, the 
ponies caught and driven up to the shed, when Ramona 
and Margarita were seen coming at full speed from the 
house. 

** Alessandro! Alessandro!” cried Ramona, out of 


breath, ‘‘ I have only just now heard that the men have 


had no dinner to-day. I am ashamed; but you know 
it would not have happened except for the sickness in 
the house. Everybody thought they were going away 
this morning. Now they must have a good supper 
before they go. It is already cooking. ‘Tell them to 
wait.” 


Those of the men who understood the Spanish lan- 


guage, in which Ramona spoke, translated it to those who 
did not, and there was a cordial outburst of thanks to the 
Sefiorita from all lips. All were only too ready to wait 
for the supper. Their haste to begin on the Ortega 
sheep-shearing had suddenly faded from their minds. 
Only Alessandro hesitated. | 

‘‘It is a good six hours’ ride to Ortega’s,” he said 
to the men. ‘‘ You'll be late in, if you do not start 
now.” 

‘Supper will be readyin an hour,” said Ramona. 
‘* Please let them stay ; one hour can’t make any di ffer- 
ence.” 

Alessandro smiled. ‘‘It will take nearer two, 
Sefiorita, before they are off,” he said ; ‘‘ but it shall be 
as you wish, and many thanks(to you, Sefiorita, for think- 
ing of it.” 

‘“Oh, I did not think of it myself,” said Ramona. 
‘* Tt was Margarita, here, who came and told me. She 
knew we would be ashamed to have the shearers go 
away hungry. I am afraid they are very hungry in- 
deed,” she added ruefully. ‘‘ It must be dreadful to go 
a whole day without anything to eat ; they had their 
breakfast soon after sunrise, did they not ?” 

‘‘ Yes, Senorita,” answered Alessandro, ‘‘ but that is 
not long ; one can do without food very well for one 
day. I often do.” | 

‘Often !” exclaimed Ramona; ‘‘ but why should you 
do that?” Then suddenly bethinking herself, she said 
in her heart, ‘*Oh, what a thoughtless question! Can 
it be they are so poor as that?” And to save Ales- 
sandro from replying, she set off on a run for the house, 
saying, ‘‘ Come, come, Margarita, we must go and help 
at the supper.” 

‘Will the Sefiorita let me help, too,” asked Alcessan- 


dro, wondering at his own boldness—‘‘if there is any- 


thing I can do ?” 

‘*Oh, no,” she cried, ‘‘there is not. Yes, there is, 
too. You can help carry the things down to the booth ; 
for we are short of hands now, with Juan Canin bed, 
and Luigo gone to Ventura for the doctor. You and 
some of your men might carry all the supper over. - I'll 
call you when we are ready.” 

The men sat down ina group and waited contentedly, 
smoking, chatting, and laughing. Alessandro walked 
up and down between the kitchen and the shed. He 
could hear the sounds of rattling dishes, jingling spoons, 
frying, pouring water. Savory smells began to be 
wafted out. Evidently old Marda meant to atone for 
the shortcoming of the noon, Juan Can, in his bed, 
also heard and smelled what was going on. ‘‘ May the 
fiends get me,” he growled, ‘‘if that wasteful old hussy 
isn’t getting up a feast for those beasts of Indians! 
There’s mutton, and onions, and peppers stewing, and 
potatoes, I'll be bound, and God knows what else, for 
beggars that are only too thankful to get a handful of 
roasted wheat or a bow! of acorn porridge at home. 
Well, they'll have to say they were well feasted at the 
Moreno’s—that’s one comfort. I wonder if Margarita’ll 
think I am worthy of tasting that stew! San José! 
but it smells well! Margarita! Margarita !’’ he called 
at the top of his lungs; but Margarita did not hear. 


She was absorbed in her duties inthe kitchen ; and hav- 


ing already taken Juan at sundown a bow] of the good 
broth which the doctor had said was the only sort of 
food he must eat for two weeks, she had dismissed him 
from her mind for the night. Moreover, Margarita was 
absent-minded to-night. She was more than half in 
love with the handsome Alessandro, who, when he had 
been on the ranch the year before, had danced with her, 
and said many alight, pleasant word to her, evenings, 
as a young man may ; and what ailed him now, that he 
seemed, when he saw her, as if she were no more than a 
transparent shade, through which he stared at the sky 
behind her, she did not know. Sefior Felipe’s illness, 
she thought, and the general misery and confusion, had 
perhaps put everything else out of his head; b::t now 
he was going to stay, and it would be good fun having 
him there, if only Senior Felipe got well, which he 
seemed like todo. And as Margarita flew about, here, 
there, and everywhere, she cast frequent glances at the 
tall, straight figure pacing up and down in the dusk out- 
side. 

Alessandro did not see her. He did not see anything. 
He was looking off at the sunset, and listening. 
Ramona had said, ‘‘ I will call you when we are ready.” 
But she did not do as she said. She told Margarita to 
call. 

‘Run, Margarita,” she said. ‘All is ready now ; 
see if Alessandro is in sight. Call him to come and take 
‘the things.” 

So it was Margarita’s voice, and not Ramona’s, that 
called, ‘‘ Alessandro ! Alessandro ! the supper is ready.” 

But it was Ramona who, when Alessandro reached 
the doorway, stood there, holding in her arms a huge 
smoking platter of the stew which had so roused poor 
Juan Can’s longings ; and it was Ramona who said, as 
she gave it into Alessandro’s hands, ‘‘ Take care, Ales- 
sandro, it is very full. The gravy will run over if you 
are not careful. You are not used to waiting on table ;”’ 
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and as she said it, she smiled full into Alessandro’s eyes 
—a little flitting, gentle, friendly smile, which went near 
to making him drop the platter, mutton, gravy, and all, 
then and there, at her feet. 

The men ate fast and greedily, and it was not, after 


all, much more than an hour when, full fed and happy, 


they were mounting their horses to set off. At the last 
moment Alessandro drew one of them aside. *‘ José,” 
he said, ‘‘ whose horse is the fastest, yours or An- 
tonio’s ?” 

‘‘Mine,” promptly replied José. ‘‘ Mine, by a great 
deal. I will run Antonio any day he likes.” 

Alessandro knew this as well before asking as after. 
But Alessandro was learning a great many things in these 
days, among other things a little diplomacy. He wanted 
a man to ride at the swiftest to Temecula and back. He 
knew that José’s pony could go like the wind. He also 
knew that there was a perpetual feud of rivalry between 
him and Antonio in matter of fleetness of their respect- 
ive ponies. So, having chosen José for his messenger, 
he went thus to work to make sure that he would urge 
his horse to its utmost speed. 

Whispering in José’s ear a few words, he said, ‘‘ Will 
you go? I will pay you for the time, all you could 
earn at the shearing.” 

‘*I will go,” said José, elated. 
back to-morrow by sundown.” 

‘Not earlier ?”’ asked Alessandro. 
noon.” 

‘* Well, by noon be it, then,” said José. 
can do it.” 

‘‘Have great care !” said Alessandro. 3 

“That will I,” replied José, and, giving his horse’s 


‘“You will see me 
“T thought by 


‘* The horse 


- sides a sharp punch with his knees, set off at full 


gallop westward. 

‘‘T have sent José with a message to Temecula,” said 
Alessandro, walking up to Fernando. ‘‘He will be 
back here to-morrow noon, and join youat the Ortega’s 
the next morning.” 

‘*Back here by noon to-morrow !” exclaimed Fernando. 
‘* Not unless he kills his horse !” 

“That was what he said,” replied Alessandro, non- 
chalantly. 

‘*Easy enough, too !” cried Antonio, riding up on his 
little dun mare. ‘‘I’d go in less time than that, on 
this mare. José’sis no match for her, and never was. 
Why did you not send me, Alessandro ?” 

‘‘Is your horse really faster than Josc’s ?” said Ales- 
sandro. ‘*Then I wish 1 had sent you. I'll send you 
next time.” 


By Grace H. DovGe. 


HILE talking one day to the head nurse of a 

male surgical ward in a large public hospital, 

in answer to pointed questions, she gave many hints re- 
garding the influence of those who visited the ward reg- 
ularly. She said she could always tell when certain 
good ladies were coming, by the actions of the men. 
Suddenly, one after another would come to her and ask 
permission to go out on the fire-escape, until none were 
left in the room but those in bed. At first she was puz- 
zled, but found the mystery explained by the arrival, a 
few moments after, of certain visitors, who came sol- 
emnly into the ward to talk religion to the patients. 
Upon investigation, the nurse discovered that such was 
the dread of these visits that one of the men would 
station himself at the window, and watch for the ladies. 
As soon as they were seen approaching, a signal to the 
rest was given, and, after gaining permission, the men 
would go out on the fire-escape, to remain until the vis- 
itors had left. Upon another afternoon not a man 
would leave the ward, even for a walk, and all would be 
in eager expectation, awaiting the arrival oi a visitor. 
Why the difference? This lady would come in bring- 
ing sunshine with her; her face all smiling and bright. 
In a few minutes the men themselves would be smiling 
and laughing over some joke or funny story. Even the 
mere asking how each was feeling, as the lady passed 


from bed to bed, was so cherry and sympathetic that the. 


answers would in their turn be given cheerily, and as 
to a dear friend. The lady was a friend, and each 
man felt that she was his; ready to help and sympa- 
thize. Soon she would sit down, all gathering around, 
and for a half hour or more would read aloud. Not 
from a long, dull book, but one short article would fol- 
low another. First a funny story, then an anecdote of 
a famous man, or the. adventure of atraveler. Again, 
it would be a pathetic piece, or a poem, and intermin- 
gled would be read stories from the life of the dear Sav- 
iour, or of little children. Each afternoon the selection 
would be different, and there was constantly a curiosity 
aroused to know what was coming next. It was easy 
for this lady, in her bright way, to turn the men to the 
Heavenly Father, and show them his love and care. It 


was never done in a business-like or stiff way ; but afew 
words spoken from her heart, perhaps just as she would 
be leaving, would long linger in the minds of the men. 
For days the nurse would hear the patients talk of a 
single poem or story, and they would gather from them 
lessons of temperance, faith, and love. 

The same difference was seen in the influence of the 
chaplains who came to visit; the one, solemn and stiff, 
was disliked by all; the other, with his cheery, hearty 
manner, soon won the love and admiration of every 
man. 

Patients in a hospital ward are lonely, discouraged, 
and unhappy. They are often full of pain and fear, 
and see enough that is solemn and fearful around them. 
What they want is a friend, with happy, bright ways ; 
one who is so full of the Christ-love that there is no 
effort needed to show it in every action and word. This 
love and cheer will make the man or woman inquire 
the cause, and will win them to seek the same J: sus and 
his love. Even skeptics are won by smiles and loving 
sympathy. They dislike, above all else, to be talked to 
about religion ina formal way. Again, their heads are 
tired and confused, and they cannot bear an hour’s 
steady, monotonous reading. When reading, therefore, 
let the time be short, but full of interest ; the interest 
being created by varied pieces, instead of one long story. 
In reading from the Bible, do not take a chapter to read ; 
it is too long, and cannot be digested. Instead, choose 
not more than a few verses from Christ’s words, or one 
of his miracles. Ina vivid way, by means of every- 
day illustrations, try to make the facts real, and then, in 
not more than a dozen words, apply them. In talking 
with individuals, do not ask questions about their life or 
home surroundings. A few loving words will quickly 
bring these out if they are to be known, and questions 
only irritate. Treat the patients with all the every-day 
courtesies, as one would treat a hostess in any parlor, 
asking permission to sit by them and to talk to them. 
These may seem little things, but they tell greatly upon 
a visitor’s influence. | 

The nurses have hard, tiresome lives. They, too, 
need cheery, loving words. They appreciate a flower 
selected especially for them, or the loan of a book. Then, 
what an encouragement it is to them to have spoken 
words of praise for the neatly made beds and clean- 
looking floors! If a visitor is to inspect the hospital 
officially, she should train herself to do this properly, by 
studying ventilation, hygiene, etc. A book prepared 
most carefully by a member of the Hospital Commit- 
tee of the State Charities Aid Association, entitled 
‘‘ Handbook for Hospital Visitors,” will be found sug- 
gestive and helpful. It is published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 27 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
It has been written for regular visitors at hospitals, 
and yet it is earnestly hoped that others may gain 
hints which may induce them to go into hospitals in a 
bright, practical way, bringing to them cheer and glad- 
ness. Such visitors will be welcome to both patients 
and nurses, and they will be following in the steps of 
that Great Physician who brought healing and good 
cheer to so many sick and suffering Galileans. 


BEGINNING TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


By SERENO Epwarps Topp, Sr. 


** When we do mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which, if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model ?” 
—Shakespeare. 
“YHERE are two ways to commence the erection of a 
dwelling-house; one of which is to employ an 
architect to prepare a perspective view of the house, as 
it will appear when finished ; or to draw end and side, 
or front and rear elevations, together with plans showing 
the different sizes of the rooms of each story. The 
foregoing is usually an expensive way, as professional 
architects require a generous remuneration for their ser- 
vices. But when one desires to build only a neat, cozy, 
and commodious dwelling for a small family, and he 
wishes to build as economically as may be practical, he 
may dispense with all the preliminary expenses incident 
to the drawings alluded to, and exercise his own or the 
architectural faculties of a wife ora friend. As most 
women, as well as the majority of men, who are not 
practical ‘mechanics, are not able to understand exactly 
how long or how wide a room may be in feet and inches 
when the length and width are mentioned, unless they 
have measured some room of similiar dimensions, the 
better way will be to contemplate the desired size of one 
room ata time, until the proper length and breadth of 
the proposed house have been decided upon. For ex- 
ample, let us commence with the kitchen, as this will be 
the most important apartment in the dwelling. How 
large will you have it ? or how many feet long, and how 
many feet wide? Go into the kitchen of some friend or 
neighbor, which you judge to be about as long and wide 
as you desire ; measure it, and if you would like to have 


your kitchen either a foot longer ora foot shorter, of 
narrower, or wider, decide then and there as to the ex- 
act size, ‘‘in the clear,” or between the outside walls and 
partitions. Now you have planned one room. If a 
kitchen is all you need, direct the carpenter to erect your 
house so many feet long and so many feet wide, besides 
the measure of the thickness of the walls ; and tell him 
how many windows and doors you desire; and where 
you would like to have windows and doors. But if 
you propose to have other rooms besides a {kitchen, pro- 
cure a slate or piece of paper, and draw a rough outline 
of your kitchen. Suppose we have the kitchen twelve 
feet square. Now, with a measuring rule draw simply 
a diagram four-square, three inches on each side. One- 
fourth of an inch will represent one foot in length. 
Wherever it is desirable to have a door make a D, and 
W for window. Such a diagram will constitute an ex- 
cellent starting-point. If another room, or more, be 
necessary, decide as to the length and breadth of each 
one, after which add another diagram to the first. 
Then mark out a representation of a hall and stairway. 
In the meantime measure the width of a hallway and 
the width of the stairs in some house that is finished. 
By measuring the exact width of stairs and the space 
between the stairs and opposite wall of the hallway, one 
will be able to direct a joiner, without fear of making a 
mistake, how wide to make the stairs, and how wide the 
hallway. When deciding as to the height of any of the 


| rooms, the true way is to measure the exact height of 


rooms that are finished and furnished. When one is not 
accustomed to measuring rooms with a rule, he should 
not decide as to a given height in feet and inches, as a 
slim pole eight feet long, when placed on one end _ per- 
pendicularly, will not always appear to be of equal height 
with a large room eight feet between the floor and the 
ceiling. The height of rooms of different sizes, especial- 
ly when furnished, will often deceive the eye of a skill- 
ful mechanic. 3 

After the different rooms, hallway, parlor, stairway, 
closets, and pantry have been planned on the first floor, 
it will be easy to divide the second and third stories into 
as many rooms as may be necessary, as it is not neces- 
sary that partitions in the second story should stand 
directly over the partitions in the story beneath. 

Another excellent way to begin to build is to measure 
the length, breadth, and height of some house that is 
finished, the exterior of which coincides with one’s 
notions of architectural design and workmanship. In 
some instances the plan and arrangement of the interior 
may be all that one would desire, while the exterior 
might be either too plain or too costly by way of orna- 
mentation. After one has completed what is called 
‘‘the plan” of his house, by way of drawing a diagram 
of the different stories, the next consideration will be to 
decide whether the superstructure be built of stone, con- 
crete, brick, or of timber. After thishe can go about 
the country, or suburbs of the city, and take critical ob- 
servations of the exterior of various houses. When a 
bay-window is seen that suits the taste, make a note of 
it. When the “finish” above any of the windows, or at 
the gable end, or around the veranda pleases, recollect 
where your carpenter can see it. 

Next, if you desire to build justas economically as it 
can be done, look around and find some carpenter not in 
‘‘the ring,” who is willing and competent to build a 
house like a model. Then let him understand your 
plan of each story ; after which let him go to some house 
which you have seen, and take the measurement of a 
bay-window, or the measure and style of work of a ve- 
randa or dormer-window, or the finish of a gable, and 
make your house like the model. By conferring and 
explaining a little, one may be able to bring out a val- 
uable improvement on something that is considered to 
be very tasty and architecturally beautiful. 

The foregoing will serve merely as hints and practical 
suggestions by way of commencing. Much more might 
be penned of a useful and instructive character, to ald 
a beginner in purchasing materials and in the perform- 
ance of the various kinds of labor. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for thts column.) 


Headache seems to be the most persistent and unmanage- 
able ‘‘ misery’’ we Americans have. It is so common that 
we generally attach no great importance to it; yet itis 
always a symptom of more or less dangerous disturbance 
of the system. Passing by the headaches which are so ex- 
ceptionally severe as to call for the physician, who sees in 
them the warning note rung out by acute brain disease, 


acute kidney trouble, or some few other suddenly alarming 


disorders which use this means of crying danger, there are 
some less violent disturbances which should have immedi- 
ate attention none the less because their evil work is done 
more slowly. Pain in the head is an alarm-bell. You may 
stop it quickly, for the time, by one or otherof the numerous 
headache remedies. From twenty to forty grains of gua- 
rana will usually ‘‘ cure’ a sick headache, if taken early in 
the attack, and repeated once or twice at intervals of an 
hour. Some persons find eyen fifteen grains sufficient. A 
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powder composed of one grain of svapnia and one grain of 
citrate of caffeine is usually very efficient in a severe head- 
ache, and may be repeated in a stubborn case every hour. 
But no stopping of one peal of the alarm-bell is a wise man- 
agement of the case. Neither is it wise to wait for the ail- 
ment to be “‘ outgrown,”’ nor to submit to it as an “‘ inherit- 


there is this difference: whatever profit is made out of 
the land is new profit, bran-new wealth that did not exist 
as wealth before. The soil will give all it possibly can, 
without regard to any one else in the business. Your 
profit will rob no one, your labor will harm no other 
business, your wealth will not represent any other man’s 


its field. First, of the soil ; and ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in 
the Science of Agricultural Practice,” by Professor 
Henry Tanner (Macmillan & Co., 1881), may be regarded 
as reliable. It is English, to be sure, but soils are soils 
the world around. Another book, and by an American 
writer, is ‘‘ Elements of Agriculture ; a Book for Young 


e.”” hysicians were what they ought to be, the 

would less to saving lite, do more te beggary. Farmers,” by George E. Waring, Jr. (D. Appleton & h 
ge save health. A young person afflicted with frequent head- To return to our text—Houghton Farm. Here work | Co.). Perhaps one of the first smaller series of books pe 

at aches ought to have more help from parent and physician | is daily going on, that, while it may not seem to pay, yet | you should read is ‘‘ Henry Tanner’s Reading-Books,” 
pik in “laying the ghost.’ The cause should be searched out | is in a large and noble way most profitable, for it helps | numbers 1, 2, and 3. These are all of farming. ‘‘ The P 
tl and removed. One of the most common causes, probably, | you and a thousand others. On the hillside, to the east | Chemistry of the Farm,” by R. Warrington (reprint fc 
as by is constipativa, a result either of carelessness in forming reg- | of the valley, is an orchard. In this orchard are grow- | of Orange Judd Company), may be recommended. | w 
{hy Aa ular habits, of improper food, or lack of exercise. patos ing all manner of fruit-trees—apples, pears, peaches, | ‘‘ How Crops Feed” and ‘‘ How Crops Grow,” by Sam- hi 
(ie i heartily when very weary and exhausted by a hard day’s | 1.115 cherries, and quinces, together with some grapes. | uel W. Johnson, of the Connecticut Experimental Farm, at 
All the trees and vines are planted in regular rows | should also be read. 0 

i? stands | Crossing each other at right angles. In one direction On tools, get ‘‘ Farm Implements and Farm Ma- 
. Dee ee) against the wail and the sleeper turns his head toward it, will | the rows are lettered; the other way they are numbered chinery,” by John J. Thomas (Orange Judd Company). S 
Pee i surely bring a penalty to all ordinary mortals. A supper or | from one to six. For instance, row A may be quinces, | The greatest trouble with American farm-work is the bs 
+ % ¥ _ a dinner has often been unjustly charged with responsibility | row C grapes, row F apples, and soon. Each of these | miserable way in which we build our roads, and no ul 
{ " for a day lost to business, when the manner of eating the | rows contains not less than six trees or vines, so that | student can do better than to have W. M. Gillespie's ir 
| “ supper and the treatment of the stomach while digesting | each of the lettered rows crosses all the numbered rows. | ‘‘ Manual of Road-Making” (A. 8. Barnes & Co.). For ti 
se it are the real culprits. A oe of frequent a Now, all in row No. 1 are cultivated without manure ; | the stu dy of drawing, George W. Warin g’s “ Drawing: ‘ 
a should be treated in this way : Inquire what are the ordi- | t44 No, 2 has barn-yard manure; row No. 3 has a| for Profit” (Orange Judd Company) may be consulted. , 

nary laws of health transgressed. Is food sufficient in quan- chemical fertilizer; No. 4, another; 5, another; and 6, | For tel aiiiesin the Sellowing books, each in ite 
tity and quality ? Are the secretions normal? Are the habits ’ ’ d 


still another. By this arrangement each variety, be it 
cherry or apple, has six kinds of treatment. 

The object of this, as you can see, is to test the ma 
nures ; to see which food is best for each tree. It is 
quite true that such experiments have been made before. 
This makes no difference. No man has yet learned all 


way, are worth having: ‘‘ American Weedsand Useful 
Plants,” by William Darlington (Orange Judd Company); 
Miss Youman’s three books on botany (D. Appleton & 
Co.); ‘‘Injurious Insects,” by William Saunders (Lip- 
pincott); ‘‘ American Small-Fruit Culturist,” by John 
J. Thomas (Orange Judd Company); also E. P. Roe’s 


of bathing good? Is sleep sufficient and under proper con- 
ditions ? These questions satisfactorily answered, the phy- 
sician will need to look with care lest some serious malady 
is at work. But in most cases it will be found that a reform 
in some of the mentioned particulars will exorcise the de- 
mon of headache. 


Me 


The other day I heard such a pretty story of Charity’s 
bts thoughtfulness, which perhaps some of your readers will 
ss a4 enjoy hearing aiso, as it was an unconscious lesson as well. 

I do not feel at liberty to give the lady’s name, but we will 
pty call her Mrs. 8.; she is a friend of my sister from whom I 
heard the story. This Mrs. 8., who is childless herself, feels 
so sorry for the poor children in the city, who perhaps have 
never seen a field of daisies or blossomed apple-tree with its 
fragrance, in all their lives—think of it !—never goes to the 
aA city without a great bunch of flowers from field or wood, 
bee « which she bestows, bit by bit, on each poor child she meets, 
until she has not one left. A simple gift it may be, but 
‘‘God loveth a cheerful giver,’’? and judges more the love 
that prompts the act than the act itself. Think of the 
fields white with daisies—thousands and tnousands of them 
—and the children who have never seen one! 


Very truly, J. K. L. 


I saw in the Christian Union of May 8 an inquiry answered 
concerning a Swiss Home for Old Ladies, ete. An address was 
given where there were to be found persons wanting situations. 
Can you oblige me by sending me the address and the name 
of some person with whom I can communicate? I send my pa- 

per away as svon as read, which accounts for my troubling you. 

+ Very truly yours, Mrs. R. H. C. 

: The Swiss Home is at 108 Second Avenue, New York City. 
The name of the Secretary is not at hand, but a card ad- 
dressed as above would be sufficient. 


Our Youna Korks 
A WHAT WILL YOU DO? 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


| HIS question, that comes up in every boy’s life, 
has, in some fashion, to be answered. Something 
has been said in the hope that some who read may not 
have quite such a sorry fight with the wolf as he whe 
declines to answer the question at all. While every boy 
may do as he likes, go where it pleases him, answer the 
Bes question in any way that seems to him best, let every 
boy take this to heart: There is only one place where 
wealth can be found—in the earth. The soil and the 
sea—which is, in one sense, a part of the soil—is the 
only bank where more is given back than is paid in. 
Let us understand this matter. If you work for other 
men, in cities, in shops, on ships or in stores, laboratories 
or studios, you will never receive one cent more than | 
7" some other man or boy of equal skill can command. 
A The greater the number who can do the same thing you 
propose to do, the poorer your pay. The more easy the 
work, the lower the wages. Any one can learn to keep 
ai books. It does not require much study nor any great 
fi amount of brains, and, consequently, it is not worth 
much. Any girl can learn to be a telegraph operator, 
and if you take it up, you only add to the crowd who 
want work, and the wages are ever lower and lower. 
The work is easy and the salary is small. Mereover, if 
_you work for others, be assured they will not pay you 
one cent more than they can possibly help, and if some 
one appears who is willing to work for less, out you go, 
and there you are—not a shot left, and the wolf scratch- 
ing at your broken door. It makes no difference if you 
say, ‘‘ 1 will be my own master, and work for myself.” 
Whatever you do, whatever field you enter, you will 
find others doing the same thing. 
Of course, all this is true of the farm. While you are 
raising corn, others are raising corn, and the price will 


~~ 


ime. 


that can be learned. There is no fear of asking nature 
too many questions. Ask and ask again, there will be 
no end to the new secrets found. The aim in this 
orchard is to ask some new questions and to repeat old 
questions in a new way. All the trees grow together 
under the same culture, except that each receives a dif- 
ferent food. Twice a year a careful examination is 
made of the orchard to see how each tree thrives under 
its different diet, and a careful record is made of all that 
is learned. This tree thrives under one treatment, while 
another sickens or starves. We go deeper, and ask new 
questions. Twice a year a twig is cut from each tree or 
vine, and from every stick is cut a thin section that is 
carefully examined under a microscope. Now we learn 
new facts; our new question brings new and valuable 
answers. The very fiber of the wood tells something of 
the food the plant received. New facts are found, and 
something valuable is added to the sum of human 
knowledge. We know more of plants and trees, we 
learn more of the laws that control their life and health, 
and perbaps years hence some one will come who wil! 
sum up all these facts and bring out a new law that will 
add untold millions to the orchard wealth of the country 
and of the world. 

This orchard will grow up, flourish, anddie. Even 
the farm may change, and all who lived upon it be for- 
gotten, yet the knowledge gained lives on for genera- 
tions in the work of other men. 17. ey are saved our 
blind mistakes, and are the richer a d happier for the 
facts so slowly and laboriously gained on this Cornwall 
hillside. 

Not every boy who wishes to learn something of farm 
science can go to Houghton Farm. Only a very few, 

at most, can be admitted as students. However, there 
are books to be had, and these should be read carefully. 

Even if you never intend to goupon a farm, it will be 
worth while to examine these books. All knowledge 
is valuable, and particularly that which has todo with 
real things, with nature and the great star on which we 
live. 

For a moment, in conclusion, we may consider what 
a student at Houghton Farm would do, and thus we 
may be able to see what you might do to learn some- 
thing of the work done on a first-rate farm. The stu- 
dent here finds books to read, and he sees a great variety 
of work going on. He is given a chance to see every- 
thing of interest, but he must also work, for work is the 
best teacher. For instance, he has some regular work 

every night and morning. One month it may be pick- 

ing up stones in the field. Homely work that, but it 

demands brains, or he will take more steps and consume 

more time than the clearing of the land is worth. Clean- 

ing tools, work about the stable, milking, driving the 

cows to field—these are simple things, but the student 

must spend a month on each, lest, when he has a farm 

of his own and men in his employ, he knows not what 

good work is, or how it should be done. Then comes 

a month in the dairy, caring for the milk and cream, 

making butter, and helping the dairyman ; a month 

in the sheep-fold with the shepherd, a month in the 

garden, a month in the storeroom dealing out the farm 

rations, a month in the office in the care of the farm 

accounts, a month with the teams in road-making, and 

other months in something else, till the year goes round. 

Besides all this, every day brings new duties, and in one 

year he see all, helps more or less about every labor, 

lends a hand in every toil. 

Now for the books. Here is a list that it will pay 
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‘Small Fruits for Profit ;” ‘‘ Manual of Cattle Feeding,” 
by Henry P. Armsby (John Wiley & Son); ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser,” by James Law (James 
Law, Ithaca.) 


THE KNOWLTON GIRLS’ MISTAKE. 
By MARIAN BRECK. 


HEY were energetic and ambitious, these two young 
friends of mine, Edith and May Knowlton, and, 

like all girls, they were fond of everything pretty and 
stylish in the way of dress. They were fond of study, 
too, and bad their mother lived they might never have 
made the mistake that is here chronicled, for Mrs. 
Knowlton was a graduate of Mount Holyoke, and had 
hoped to have her girls finish their school-days under 
the same wise Alma Mater; but before they were 
through their preparatory course she suddenly slipped 
out of their life. Close in the wake of this sorrow came 
pecuniary troubles; and as an annuity, out of which 
the children were to have been educated, had ceased at 
Mrs. Knowlton’s death, it was decided that the girls 
would have to give up all thought of going away tu 
school. 
‘*‘It is hard to ask such a sacrifice of you, my dar- 
lings,” said Mr. Knowlton, who was no less anxious 
than his wife had been to have them liberally educated ; 
‘‘but with the utmost economy it is going to be a hard 
matter for us to ret through the year without running 
into debt.” 
‘It is all right, father,” said Edith, smothering a sigh. 
‘‘ Even if you could afford to send us, it would be 
heartless for us to leave you and Artie here alone.” 
‘* We'll join the Chautauqua Class and study at home,” 
said May, bravely. | 
But school was not the only luxury that had to be 
given up. Hitherto there had always been a liberal 
allowance for dress, and the girls found it a new experi- 
ence to have to economize in gloves and ribbons. It 
almost made them envy Polly, the kitchen-girl, her 
monthly wages ; and when early in the spring Polly was 
called away to keep house for her brother, whose six 
little ones had just been left motherless, they decided 
to divide her wages between them and do without 
servant. 
‘*T shall give my consent to that arrangement only on 
one condition ; that you hire the washing done,” said 
Papa Knowlton ; and thereafter, every Saturday night 
when he went over the week’s account with them, he 
added a dollar bill to pay the washerwoman on Mon- 
day. 
‘‘] wish we could do the washing ourselves and save 
that money to go toward our spring suits,” said Edith. 
‘Well, why not?” said May. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
father would make any serious objection to our doing it 
if he thought it wouldn’t hurt us, and I don’t see why it 
should. Sue Boyd and her sister do all the washing for 
their large family, and apparently suffer no ill effects 
from it.” 
‘* But the Boyd girls are young giantesses,” said Edith. 
‘* Still, it will do no harm for us to make the experi- 
ment.” 
It was an easy matter for them to keep the new un- 
dertaking a secret, for their father, being in business in 
the city, was always gone from eight in the morning 
until six atnight, while Arthur, who was attending a pri- 
vate school in a neighboring village, usually started off 
the moment he was through breakfast. 
‘‘It is hard work, there’s no denying that,” said Edith, 
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June 19, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


have saved this month will be a great help toward the 
new hats.” 

One morning the sound of vigorous flagellations in an 
adjacent yard warned them that it was time to begin to 
think of house cleaning. There were three or four 
heavy carpéts to be taken up, and two rooms to be 
painted and papered. 

‘Now, don’t go to working too hard, girlies,” said 
Papa Knowlton, as he recoguized the well-known signs 
for the opening of the campaign. ‘‘ Hire an able-bodied 
woman to do the cleaning, and I'll send up the paper- 

hanger and a painter.” Then, with his usual consider. 
ate forethought, he opened his pocket-book and took 
out a ten-dollar bill. 

‘‘ We could do every bit of it ‘ourselves, if we tried,” 
said May, looking grudgingly at the money. Edith 
was of the same teted and, after a little deliberation, 
they decided to forego all help and take affairs 
into their own hands. The next day they began opera- 
tions. They had the house to themselves, and before 
night the walls of both the sitting-room and dining- 
room were neatly covered with new paper. 

‘‘] don’t believe a professional hanger could have 
done it any better,” said May, delighted with the begin- 
ning of their experiment. Papa Knowlton asked no 
questions. He was a very convenient man to have 
about, in that respect; he saw that the work was well 
done, and that satisfied him. 

It was more than a fortnight before the house was 
fairly in order again ; but when the last tack was driven 
and the last curtain hung, the young economists, though 
aching in every bone, surveyed their work with im- 
mense satisfaction, and congratulated themselves on the 
increase in their dress fund. 

‘‘T wonder what papa would say if he knew it,” said 
Edith, with a slight twinge of conscience. 


“That’s a problem that I prefer not to have demon- 


strated,” said May, with an uncomfortable laugh, ‘‘ since 
there is no necessity for it.” 

But that night Edith was seized with acute pains in 
her back and side. 

‘‘She has overworked and taken cold,” said Dr. Stone, 
the family physician, who had been hastily summoned. 

‘‘T was afraid of that when they undertook the house- 
work,” said Mr. Knowlton, much disturbed ; and Edith 
could find no peace until she had made a full confession. 

‘‘ Just the way with all of them !” ejaculated the old 
doctor. ‘* Women in house-cleaning time seem to think 
that they are made of cast-iron, and, consequently, 
every spring we doctors have more or jess broken-down 
women on our hands. Many of them are practically 
good for nothing the rest of the year; and I have at 
least two patients on my list to-day who have made 
themselves invalids for life by their insane zeal during 
the house-cleaning season. But in your case, my dear,” 
he added reassuringly to Edith, ‘‘I trust nothing quite 
so serious will result.” 

It was six weeks, however, before Edith could leave 
her room ; and, meanwhile, Aunt Helen, Papa Knowl- 
tun’s youngest sister, had come to the rescue. 

‘* Your mistake, dear,” she said, as she sat holding 
Edith’s hand, ‘‘was in undertaking too much. You 
and May could no doubt have managed the ordinary 
housework very comfortably, but when you came to 
add the washing and house-cleaning, to say nothing of 
papring and painting, no wonder the young back 
broke.” 

“Tt was all our foolish pride, Aunt Helen,” said 
Edith, humbly. ‘‘If we had contented ourselves with 
our last year’s suits, and used the money as father in- 
tended it to be used, I should not be lying here.” : 

‘Ah, deary,” said Aunt Helen, kissing the lips that 
had made this sorrowful confession, ‘‘ experience is a 
stern teacher; but perhaps this bitter lesson may save 
you from becoming one of Dr. Stone’s ‘invalids for 
life.’” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
HERE have been several allusions in your letters to 
the new “‘ Morning Star,” and questions have been 
asked me about it. I cannot tell you all the long story 
about how the first ‘‘Morning Star’ was thought of, and 
how it was built; but many years ago it was found very 
important that the missionaries should have a ship of 
their own to go back and forth among the islands in the 
Pacitic. The first one was in use about ten years, and. 


was then sold ; the next was used three years, and was | 


wrecked ; the third, builtin 1871, is still in use, but is 
rather worn out. Besides, among those islands there is 
sometimes great’ need for more rapid communication. 
The missionaries are separated by the water from each 
other, and often in unfavorable weather they suffer for 
help and supplies. So it has become almost necessary 
to have a steam vessel, and the children of the country 
are building it. The children of thirty years ago built 


the first one, and I remember how proud they were of 
their ship. A’ story is told of alittle girl who went 
among a great‘ many others to visit the ship before one | 
of its trips—perhaps its first one—and after the company 


‘and put it in the. basket. 


had looked it all over, and most of them had left, this 
little girl was found by the captain seated in 4 very com- 
fortable place, and looking very contented, and in no 
haste to leave. He said to her, ‘‘It is about time the 
visitors were all leaving,” and I can imagine his sur- 
prise when the little thing looked up in his face, and 
said : ‘‘ But I am not avisitor, sir, I am an owner.” 
‘‘“Ah!” said he, ‘‘how much of her do you own?” 
‘‘Ten cents’ worth, sir,” the child replied, with as 
much confidence of wealth as an owner of one of our 
great steamships could feel. And she had a right to be 
glad of herinvestment. Now,those of you who have asked 
me how you can'become owners in the new ‘‘ Morning 
Star,” to which the children of the Hawaiian Islands are 
also contributing, can do so by sending your money to 
Miss Emma Carruth, Treasurer of the Woman’s Board, 
No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. If you send 
even so little as twenty-five cents you will receive a cer- 
tificate of ownership. It would be a very good plan for 
a number of boys and girls to join in sending their con- 
tributions, getting one of their number to receive the 
certificates for distribution. 1 shall hope that my young 
people will be large owners in this missionary ship. 
Our country has sent many ships loaded with things 
that would be harmful for the people; we have sent 
men on the ships who were very bad, and taught evil 
things to the heathen ; now there is a chance for us to do 
a little toward atoning for our bad teaching and our bad 
example, and to have one steamship which shall carry 
the Gospel and show the heathen that there may be good 
seamen. 

A friend has given me, for you to read, this letter, 
which was to a missionary teacher from a Turkish girl. 
You will see that even in that far-away country the 
‘‘appetite ” for lessons is not always good. But I wish 
you American girls and boys were so anxious as this 
dear girl to ‘speak of spiritual things.” Why should 
you not ? Read this letter carefully, and see if this girl 
cannot be a guide and teacher to you : 


My Dear Hanum and my Counsel-giving Mother : 

I very much want to you to come and make known my desires 
which every day and hour I have, but two things there are which 
hinder me. One, that I am ashamed; and the other, that I fear 
you are not streng enough to hear me. But what shall I do? 
My mother is not able such desires to fill, and for this reason to 


you and to the teachers I came, [ don’t know whether a trouble | 


or a joy it will be to youin these things for metocare. Many 
times also Ihave not the boldness to ask you. Two or three 
weeks it is that my desires have been very strong of spiritual 
things to speak. Sometimes it happens that for joy I know not 
what I do, but sometimes also much sorrow I bave because from 
the days of my childhood until now all my sins come up and are 
pictured before my eyes. Not that I fear Jesus has not forgiven 
them, but I am much painéd on account of them, because by them 
God I have grieved. I want to know why they come thus to my 
mind when I do not wish of them to think. When of them I think 
many times, I'm ashamed before God's throne of grace to present 
myself. Now that alone I sit and think, gladness and sorrow 


together are mingled. Sometimes no appetite Ihave to learn mr | 


lessons. I don’t know whether Jesus wishes me to think more 
upon them ornot. Again the sorrow is all gone and only joy is 
in my breast. I feel that Jesus is standing by me to comfort me 
and to show me his kindness. Ob ! how happy amI who have such 
privileges to enjoy, who once was far from them, and now am 
not worthy one small part only to enjoy! But what can I say of 
free grace which abundantly is given to every one who asks? 
As—MEE. 


New May 7, 1884. 


I hope you will not think that I am bold in calling you aunt, 
as I see all the other little girls calling youso. What put the 
idea in my head to write to you was that our neighbor takes 
your paper, and when I was over there last she lent it to me and 
toid me that I ought to read it because the letters were very in- 
teresting. I have been writing for the New Orleans “ Times- 


| Dear Aunt Patience ; 


varied correspondence would dome good. Iam twelve years 
ald, and go to the St. Catherine’s Institute. Is crazy patchwork 
as much the craze in New York as it is here? I have tried some, 
but have not succeeded very well; but ag “ practice makes per- 
fect,’’ next time I hope to do better. Yes, I doagree’that Dewey 
has found the longest wort. I have the sweetest little sister you 
ever saw. She is just as fat as she canbe. She is five months 
old, and her name is Beatrice, but we cail her Trix. Oh! Aunt 
Patience, have you got a waste-basket? because you must know 
that I have a dread of that article. 
Good-by, Aunt Patience. Your loving niece, C. 


Yes, I have a waste-basket, and I am sorry to say I 


| have had to use it to-day. Ethel B., of Cincinnati, wrote 


a very good letter, but did not sign her full name nor 
give her full address, so I had to obey the rule I made 
I hope she will write again. 
I think the ‘‘craze” for crazy patchwork has rather 
died out here. You know such freaks do not last long. 


— 


MovnrTAINvILLE, Orange County, N. Y., May 19, 1984. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am sorry I have not written to you before and thanked you 
for that beautiful Christmas card you sent me; but I have been 
going to school, and could not seem to find much time for letter- 
writing, but I hope now you will accept my thanks for the card. 

How beautiful the country begins to look ! the grass is so green, 
and the blossoms are so fragrant. 


My sister and I visited a paper mill this spring, and were very | 


much interested with what we saw there. In the first room we 
entered we saw large bales of rags, oh! so filthy that they were 
disgusting to look at. In the next room they were dusting the 
rags, and the dust wasso thick you could not see across the 


room. The next.room we entered they were sorting - cutting | 


the rags ready to be cleansed. . 
— Inthe next department there were chee immense ooh where 


Democrat,” in Mr. Punch’s colamn, and I thought that a little | 


they were putting the rags through a cleansing process; they 
were cleansed in hot’water and lime, and then thrown into a vat 
of cold water, and rinsed. The next we saw was the rags being 
made into paper; the room was very large,and filled with ma- 
chinery ; there were belts moving in rapid motion, that turned 
wheels, and above these wheels were heated rollers. At one 
end of the room was a trough where the rags passed through in 
liquid form, and as it passed from roller to roller it began to 
thicken and stiffen, and it kept going on until at length, at the 
other side of the room, it came out pure, white paper. and 1 
thonght it was wonderful. 

Downstairs I saw the little engine that drives the whole of the 
machinery ; and they use between fiveand six tons of coal a day. 

They make paper for “ Harper’s Magazine,’’ and for the 
papers that are published at Newburg, besides sending tons of it 
all over the United States as far as California. I won't write any 
more, for fear I willtire your “ Patience.”’ 

With love, 


That visit was a very useful one, and we thank you 
for taking us with you. I once visited a paper mill, and 
the thing that interested me most was the very sharp 
knife that came down and cut the thick piles of paper 
while they were moving. Try some time to eut a slice 
of bread by bring a knife down straight upon it while it 
is sliding along the table. You would make bad work 
of it. But this knife was so arranged that it cut down 
through the moving pile as clean and even as if the 
paper were held still while the knife went through it. 


JESSIE. 


CHELSEA, May 14, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I be your little niece? Iam a little girl three years and a 
half old, and I have a baby sister whose name is Alice. I havea 
large dog, whose name is Duke, and I feed him out of my hand. 
My mamma and my auntie read me the letters in The Christian 
Union. Will you please print this in your paper, so my papa can 
see it? Your little niece, MADELEINE NEWELL. 


I am afraid the printer could not print what you 
wrote with your own little hand, but he can print your 
mamma's copy. 


Harpoot, Turkey, April 24, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Thank you for the New Year's card. I think it is a very nice 
motto, ** Shine like the sun in every corner.” 

The snowdrops were very pretty: they grow here, too, on the 
hills. We like to pick them in the spring ; and we have the wild 
iris and pretty purple colchicums. The colchicums come in the 
spring and in the autumn. 

Last Sunday was the Armenian Easter, and the next day I had 
some violet and red eggs given to me. Do they have colored 
eggs in America at Easter? 

We are having vacation now. 

Excuse me for not writing before. I commenced a letter in 
January, but I had only a short vacation, and wanted to play, so 
I did not finish it. 

One Sunday we had a Sunday-school concert here. The 
Twenty-third Psalm was repeated by some of the boys in Eng. 
lish, in ancient and modern Armenian, in Turkish, and in Koer- 
dish. From Epwarp H. B. 


When you have another vacation, won't you tell the 
ccusins about the people with whom you live? Do 
they wear such clothes as we do? Do they keep house 
as we do? Ask your father to tell you some of the 
_ecy different customs from ours, and then you describe 
them, piease. It will be very interesting to us. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


MUTILATED WORD. 

Complete, I am shining; behead, and leave justice; curtail 

twice, and leave a two-masted vessel ; behead, and leave to trim. 
NUMBRICAL ENIGMA. 


22, 12, 16 means still. 
17, 18, 8, 15,4 means weight. 
5, 19, 2, 10, 1, a slow-moving animal. 
_ 6, 11, 14, 20, 9, 10, 8, 21, pertaining to a belief in God. 
13, 18, 7, 3 is thin. 
My whole is a familiar proverb. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


From a word of fourteen letters meaning a director, find 
eleven consecutive words meaning to sip, a preposition, a prefix 
meaning over, imaginary beings, a name for an island, to pur- 
pose, a number, a termination, to guard, a cave, an indentation. 

A. D. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 

1. Rope wyn. 2% Hasten. 3. Bare Eden. 4. To no air. 5. 
Don Surah. 6. Warn Pet. 7. Shem,race. 8. I rove, Poll. 9. 
O! inata‘gap. 10. I sell reams. 11. Ram Pole. 12. No shred 
laid. C. W. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 29. 


A Beehive Square Words, 

BE 1. 2. 

BEE Tf NAVAL 
BASE WINCE 
BAS TE INMAN VIGOR 
BEAG@QL E SCARE 


Fractional Enigmas.—1. Ivica. 2. Rhododendron. 
Numerical Enigma.—Christian Union. 
Double Acrostic.— ra B 

Ide R 

act 1 


Zz 


Y ufe 
Feettcat Pi.— “* Round the share where loud Lofoden 
Whirls to death the roartng whale. 
Round the hall where Runic 
Howls his war-song to the gale.”—{Campbell. 
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capacity for enjoyment are worth more to him than 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 25. 


SuNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD.’ 


EHOVAH reigneth, let the earth rejoice, 
Let the multitude of isles be glad. 
Clouds and darkness are round about him, 
Righteousness and judgment are the foundation 
of his throne. : 
A fire goeth before him, 
And consumeth his enemies on every side. 


His lightnings lighted up the world ; 
The earth saw, and it trembled. 
The mountains melted like wax, 
At the presence of Jehovah, 
At the presence of the Lord of the whole earth. 
The heavens declared his righteousness, 
And all the nations saw his glory. 


Put to shame are all that serve images, 
* Those that glory in idols ; 
Cast yourselves down unto Him, all ye gods! 
Zion heareth and is glad, 
And the daughters of Judah rejoice ; 
Because of Thy judgments, O Jehovah ! 
For Thou, Jebovah, Most High over all the earth, 
Above all the gods art thou greatly exalted. 


Ye that love Jehovah, hate evil ; 
He preserveth the souls of his beloved ; 
He delivereth them from the power of the wicked. 
Light is sown for the righteous, 
And gladness for the upright in heart. 
Be glad in Jehovah, O ye righteous! 
And praise ye his holy memorial Name. 


GOD’S WAY OF LEADING. 
By Henry WarD BEECHER. 


N the case of many a man, no sooner has he estab- 

lished a certain basis of property than a threat is 
issued, a bolt is formed, that is aiming at the four cor- 
ners of his structure. He feels as though his life might 
as well go from under him as that; but God rends it 
apart, and'scatters it to the wind. The man now feels that 
he is utterly destroyed ; and it may be that, so far as 
men’s judgments are concerned, heis destroyed ; but I 
tell you that when a man who is ambitious to gain 
place and wealth and power has been taught by a series 
of afflictions that he can do without them ; when a man 
who really wants, learns to go without the things that 
he wants; when a man has reached out his hand to take 
the fruit of external things and says, ‘‘ After all, God’s 
grace must be the supply, and it shall be enough for 
me,” then his inward spirit of contentment and his 


house or land or ships or gold can possibly be. 

You may vary the illustration in other ways. A per- 
son feels, ‘‘ Oh, if I were but healthy !” O that you 
were! Butit is sometimes the case that one, by;faith in 
the Word of God and by the endeavor of a noble soul, 
learns to carry with patience a body every part of 
which is an enemy to comfort and peace in life. He 
grows sweet in circumstances under which most persons 
would grow sour. As the outward man perishes 
day by day, theinward man is renewed day by day. 

I have seen persons that I think have suffered far 
more than any of the old martyrs everdid. I think a 
man who is burned at the stake has a good time com- 
pared with that of persons whose fagots always smoke 
and never burn. It is not somuch to bear martyrdom 
where present affliction and fature glory are closely con- 
joined ; but there are many persons who, year fafter 
year, suffer martyrdom in the head, martyrdom in the 
side, martyrdom in the back, martyrdom in the feet, 
martyrdom all over; and they get so accustomed to it 
that they almost feel uneasy without it. A majority of 
such persons turn their troubles over, and look at them, 
and talk about them, and like to be pitied on account 
of them, and become simmering, self-indulgent creatures. 
There are some however, who under such circum- 
stances do not grow selfish and peevish, but generous 
and good-natured and who carry their troubles with 
patience and contentment to the end of their life. And 
do you think there is any other blessing to be com- 
pared with such a state of mind? It is the soul that 
crowns the man—not gold that crowns the soul. Power 
of thought ; depth and purity of feeling; moral cour- 
age ; strength to essay, to effect, to endure—these are 
the things that makeaman. It is not a man’s nerve that 
is the harp-string on which God’s angels play: it is the 
soul. 

In this world our feelings require the sharpest educa- 
tion. Oftentimes the things that wring us most are the 
things that do us the most good, The tearing off the 
large shoots prepares the tree for grafts of better fruit. 
God is saying, everywhere, that our trials work out for 
us ‘‘a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
We cannot get a bitter that does not taste bad ; and if 


we could it would not be desirable; for the bitter is 
what we want. It is the tonic that does the good ; and 
if you want the tonic you must have the bitter. Trou- 
bles would not be of benefit if they did not hurt, any 


We want something that will break down the ugly 
power in us, that will subdue our worldly affections, and 
that will develop in us the noble tendencies of our 
nature. 

Now, God says that the very work going on in us, 
this trial of our faith, this enunciation of our inward 
life, is more important to us than secular prosperity. 
But I do not think you believe it. ‘‘ When the Son of 
man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?” I think 
you believe it when I say it, but I think that when it is 
brought home to you in the providence of God you do 
not believe it. I do not think you can find a Christian 
who all the time feels that his inward manhood is the 
most important thing connected with his life, and that 
j the things that make him more a man are the things 
that he ought mainly to think of. We are so much 
| educated through the senses; we live so much with 
reference to the opinion of society ; we are so much in- 
fluenced by considerations of honor and praise ; we are 
so much absorbed with the pleasures of the world ; we 
pay so much attention to what is called ‘‘ being up” or 
‘‘being down,” ‘‘ being the strongest” or ‘‘ being the 
weakest ”—these things are made so real to us by the 
senses, that we are almost oblivious of the soul within us. 

Therefore, it ought to be a very great joy and comfort 
that the dispensations of providence are in the hands of 
God, and that our times and seasons are ordered by 
him. Paul prayed that the thorn in his flesh might be 
removed ; and God replied to him, ‘‘ My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee.” He did not say, ‘‘ You shall have it as 
you wish.” There was more mercy in store for the 
Apostle than he asked for. It is}more of a mercy to be 
able to bear a trial than to get rid of atrial. If a man 
is journeying, and his sack is heavy, there are two ways 
in which it may be made light: one is to take it off 
from his back and throw it away; the other is to in- 
crease his strength so that he does not feelit. The latter 
is the better way—it is the Divine way. A trial con- 
tinued and easily borne is better than a trial removed. 

And that is the theory, if I understand it, of God’s 
dealing with his children in this world. He does not 
willingly afflict or grieve the children of men. We read 
that he is very pitiful—that ‘‘as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” He 
has borne our griefs ; he has carried our sorrows; he 
has known our estate ; for he ‘‘ was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin.” We are not to suppose 
that God cares nothing for our experience in this world. 
He holds these things in his hands, and administers 
them for the good of men. 

Look at this figure a moment. Gold, when itis in the 
rock or quartz, is good for nothing, though it is the 
prophecy of good. Gold unseparated is of no use. 
Therefore it is subjected to heat and various processes 
by which it is made pure. What makes gold of any 
value is the getting rid of its dross and incumbrances. 
And the teaching of this figure is that we are being tried 
in order that we may get rid of that part of ourselves 
| which is of no account to us. In departing from this 
world we leave behind us, in the grave, what can no 
longer be of use to us. And the grave is God’s casket. 
It has locks, and, like Pandora’s box, it contains packets 
that are not to be peeped into; it hides faults and sins 
which the judgment day will not find ; whereas a resur- 
rection will be given to each one of our higher and 
nobler attributes. By various trials God works out 
these higher attributes in us, and prepares them to tri- 
umph over the grave, and to exist forever in his upper 
kingdom. 

Do you believe in this truth? Do you think you can 
take it and measure yourself by it? Will you look into 
your household and see where the shoe pinches in your 
case? Husband and wife in your affiliations, parents 
and children in your relations, brother and sister in your 
common trouble or gladness, can you take this truth and 
apply it to those things that annoy you, and vex you, 
and aggravate you? You believe it as a statement ; but 
can you take it home to yourselves, and say, ‘‘ It is more 
important that I should work out spiritual profit than 
that I should get rid of trouble, and have worldly pros- 
perity”? Can you take the thing that seems to bea 
hindrance to your success, and say, ‘‘ This is God-sent ”? 
A man may attain such a state that he can look upon 
all his troubles and affiliations, and say, ‘‘ God takes care 
of those things. They are means by which he is work- 
ing out some blessed moral result for my good; and I 
rejoice in them.” 

When you come to apply this truth to yourselves, you 
will probably find at the beginning that only your 
higher moral sense has assented to it. To-day, your 
better nature says, ‘‘I accept it ;” but to-morrow, when 
you preach it to your pride and vanity and selfishness, 
they will not believe it, but will rebel against it. This 
doctrine that your trials are means of grace by which 


more than a knife would be good if it did not cut. 


be aidnaet by your higher faculties ; but it will a ve: re- 
jected by your lower faculties ; and it is a part of your 
work in this world to subdue every feeling of your na- 
ture to the Lord, and the snirit of truth. Oh, how much 
better it were that you should do so! 

People sometimes say of a man, ‘‘ He has a wonderful 
power of throwing off trials.” That is the difference 
between them and him. He is obeying his Master in 
throwing them off in their vexatious forms. He says of 
them, ‘‘ These things are sent of God, and cannot but be 
right; therefore why need I trouble myself about them ? 
There is not a thing that comes to me in the form of 
trouble that has not God’s license to be my schoolmaster. 
I may suspect and be afraid of things that come to me 
in the form of joy—that come to me in perfumed gar- 
ments and decked with flowers ; but things that shake 
me, and make me feel my weakness, and my utter de- 
pendence upon God, I cannot doubt are for my good. 
Joys may sometimes deceive ; sorrows, never. They are 
angels that are entertained unawares, when you are hos- 
pitable to them, and make them welcome.” 

I never feel as though I was preaching about sisettcal 
matters unless I preach about turmoils and sorrows and 
troubles. Human life is full of them. There is nota 
family or a person that is exempt from them. I feel 
that when I preach about them every word I utter hits 
some soul; and oftentimes I hit more than I think. It 
is a strange thing to preach to a great congregation. It 
is like firing into a flock of birds. I aim at none, but 
twenty are hit. I see them fluttering and falling in 
every direction around me. To go about and find some 
in one place, and others in another place, all over the 
country, testifying to the adaptation of your words to 
their particular case, is no small matter. The thought 
that you are preaching to thousands whom you do not 
know, and that your words are going out like lances, 
discovering the secrets of men’s hearts, is almost as- 
tounding. It is a great thing to preach the Word of 
God to men, where one possesses its spirit, and has faith 
in it; and when I touch upon the subject of troubles, I 
feel as if 1 were doing more execution than I could do 
by touching on alm~st any other subject. It seems to 
me that the older I grow the more I see that this isa 
world of trouble, that it is a vale of tears. 

Take a boy who is healthy, whose digestion is like 8 
mill, to whom labor is a mere pastime, and who sleeps 
eight hours without a wink or a dream, and let him go 
through the first twenty-five or thirty years of his life 
without disappointments, and with abundant success, 
and then tell him that this world is a vale of tears, and 
he will say, ‘‘ It is a pretty good vale of tears!” But 
let a man’s life be one continuous scene of sorrows and 
disappointments and afflictions, and he is pretty apt to 
come to the conclusion that this world is full of trouble 
and woe. 

Some day I am going to preach a sermon, the text for 
which is in the distance. It is like an unrevealed double 
star, the telescope to discover which has not yet been 
built. Its purport will be this: The whole world groans 
and travailsin pain. I feel more and more, the longer 
I live, that this is so; and if I did not believe that this 
is a part of God’s ordained system for the moral educa- 

tion of the race, and that, after all, the results of men’s 
troubles are more to be desired than any amount of ex- 
ternal prosperity, I should despair and retreat. But I 
do believe it; and, therefore, when I see troubles 
among you, my thought is not, ‘‘ How shall I get you 
rid of them ?” but, ‘‘ How shall you be strengthened so 
that you can bear them ?” 


- 


THE PREACHERS AND PREACHING OF 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
By THE Rev. T. K. FEessenpen. 


HE close of the last century was characterized by a 
general religious declension. The roar of the Rev- 
olution and the consequent unsettled condition of our 
people ; the defection of large mumbers of the Congre- 
gational ministers and churches from the faith of their 
Puritan ancestry ; the influence of French infidelity, and 
the debauched morals of the officers and soldiers of the 
disbanded army, had sown broadcast the seeds of infidel- 
ity and immorality. Thechurches were greatly reduced 
in numbers. But few of the youth were found among 
their members. The young men in the colleges were, 
toasad extent, skeptical or open scoffers, and every- 
where, and among all classes, religious things were re- 
garded with distrust and contempt. 
The great majority, however, of the churches and 
ministers were steadfast in the faith and practices of 
their fathers. And there were from time to time spo- 
radic revivals in different sections of our country ; some 
of them of remarkable power. It was about 1792 that 
a brighter day began to dawn, the records of which are 
found in Dr. Humphrey’s ‘‘Revival Sketches,” in the Ap- 
pendix to Dr. Sprague’s ‘‘ Lectures on Revivals,” and in 
the ‘‘ Connecticut Evangelical Magazine.”” Conspicuous 
among these revivals was that of 1802 in Yale College, 


1The Ninety-seveoth Psalm. From “ Praise-Songs of Israel,” | 
by John De Witt, 
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of President Dwight. Says Dr. Humphrey: ‘‘ As the 
fruit of this revival, fifty-eight were added to the college 
church, and o:hers joined the churches at home. Sixty 
of the graduates in the next four years became minis- 
ters, whereas there were but four in the four preceding 
classes. It was indeed the bright dawn of a new Chris- 
tian epoch.” 

From this time revivals of religion became more fre- 
quent and powerful. They were especially so in the 
years 1806, 1814, and 1820, at which time the labors of 
the Rev. Dr. Nettleton were signally blessed. But about 
the year 1825 commenced the cazeer of the Rev. C. G. 
Finney in Central New York, and from this period the 
work of grace progressed still more rapidly. There was 
much in the history of this remarkable man which re- 
sembles that of the Apostle Paul. In early life he was an 
unbeliever. He had been trained in the schools of infi- 
delity. He was bitterly hostile to the cause of Christ, 
and doing all in his powerto arrest it. He wassuddenly 
overwhelmed with « conviction of his wickedness and 
folly, and brought into the light and liberty of the Gos- 
pel. He at once began to preach to others from an over- 
flowing heart, and with an irresistible power. In the burn- 
ing zeal of his first love, though with crudeness, and 
often in a manner and in connection with measures which 
were offensive, he preached the great truths of the Gos- 
pel so as to rouse the consciences of men and lead them 
to Christ. His training as a lawyer in the principles of 
human government led him to see and to give great 
prominence to the excellence of the Divine Govern- 
ment, and to the truth that a God of infinite love 
would sustain such a government by penalty as well 
as by precept and promises. His personal expe- 
rience showed him the hostility of an unsanctified heart, 
its need of the new birth, and the fullness and freeness 
of salvation by Christ. His constant contemplation of 
religious subjects, and specially his daily communion 
with God in prayer, so filled and absorbed his mind and 
heart as to constrain him to preach as a dying man to 
dying men. He had not the shadow of a doubt of the 
truths which he preached, and that then Christ was 
passing by, and men would be saved by him or lost 
forever. 

It was not strange that such a man and such 
preaching should arrest the attention and arouse the 
consciences of men ; that good men should become more 
earnest and importunate; that multitudes should be 
deeply convicted of sin ; and that while many should 
gladly receive the Word, there should be those who, as 
did the enemies of Christ, ‘‘ behold and wonder, despise 
and perish.” 

Thus the Word mightily grew and prevailed ; at 
first in New York and then in a still wider sphere, and 
in all parts of our country. 

Early in the spring of 1830 protracted meetings be- 
came a potent and characteristic means of promoting 
the awakening. At first they were like the present 
conferences of our churches. Those in the neighbor- 
hood came together for several days consecutively for 
prayer and mutual edification, and to listen to the 
preaching of God’s Word. Thereseemed to be a general 
belief that the set time to favor Zion had come, and that 
God was about to pour out his Spirit as upon the day 
of Pentecost. These meetings were anticipated with in- 
expressible interest, and earnest prayer and fasting, and 
often by a public and solemn renewal of their covenant 
by the churches. From the opening service there was 
a large attendance. A hushed and solemn stillness per- 
vaded the congregation. The great truths of the Gospel 
were preached with unwonted earnestness and power, 
and were listened to with an unwonted interest. Not 
unfrequently the enemies of religion arrayed themselves 
in open hostility, and came to the house of God to 
ridicule and put down this new and strange excitement. 
There were many cases in which their leaders were there 
deeply convicted of their sins, and soon became efficient 
helpers of the work. As the meetings drew to a close, 
it was the custom in some way to call fora visible ex- 
pression of the feelings of the hearers. Meetings were 
held for the personal instruction of inquirers, and for 
prayer by those who cherished the Christian hope. 
Then came the sifting process, and the instruction of the 
converts, and ere long the ingathering of the sheaves. 
In time each pastor found the work in his own parish 
too pressing to admitof his engaging in it elsewhere, 
and this led him toseek the aid of men like Drs. Griffin, 
Beecher, Taylor, Tyler, and Hawes, and of evangelists 
like Mr. Finney, and sometimes of a very different char- 
acter. 

The results of those years can hardly be conceived of 
at the present time. There was scarce a parish in New 
England that did not rejoice in the divine influence. 
The largest and most intellectual and most fastidious, as 
well as the weaker churches, the most gifted and dis- 
tinguished pastors and professors, welcomed these re- 

-vivals as the genuine work of God. In many cases 
scores and hundreds united with the church in a single 
day or year. In the cities of New Haven and Boston it 
was said that there were more than a thousand converts, 


there were more than one hundred thousand converts in 
the United States. Such were the times of which I 
speak as fifty years ago. 

In the Fall of 1830 I entered Williams College, and 
there frequently listened to the preaching of the Rev. 
Dr. Griffin. It was during the last two years of his 
presidency, and when the infirmities of age had greatly 
impaired his vigor as a preacher. But even then his 
preaching was often surpassingly eloquent and powerful. 
He was a giant in stature ; his hair was of silvery white- 
ness; his countenance benign, his voice singularly 
sweet and penetrating, and so perfectly modulated that 
every word was heard and its full emphasis given and 
felt. Nature and culture, and, above all, his manifest 
love for Christ and for the souls of men, made him the 
prince of pulpit orators. As he slowly entered the pul- 
pit and commenced the services, there was such mani- 
fest propriety in his invocation and in the reading of 
the Scriptures and hymns that the attention of the au- 
dience was arrested and brought without effort into an 
impressible state. Most of the sermons which he then 
preached were afterward printed. As a whole, they 
were not distinctively doctrinal, logical, nor philosopb- 
ical, but rather descriptive, and appeals to the convic- 
tions of his hearers, urging them to become Christians, 
or to a greater devotedness to Christ’s service. The 
worth of the soul; the deluge; the signs of perdition ; 
Christ asa Friend ; the duty of opening the heart to 
him, and the guilt and danger of rejecting him, were 
the topics on which he preached with the greatest effect. 
These discourses had been prepared in seasons of re- 
viva], and elaborated afterward in thought and arrange- 
ment and illustration. They had been preached in and 
hallowed by association with the wonderful revivals 
which had crowned his labors for nearly forty years. 
As he preached them he was apparently oblivious of 
everything but his duty as an ambassador of Christ—to 
make known a message of salvation. I sce his vener- 
able form as it towered to its full height, and his tearful 
eyes and outstretched hands, as with a faltering voice 
he at the close appealed tothe different classes of his 
hearers from the words of the text: ‘‘If ye will 
deal well with me, tell me; and if not, tell me, that 
I may go unto my Master.” Pausing for a moment, 
and lifting his hand to his silvery locks, and bend- 
ing forward with a look of indescribable earnest- 
ness and tenderness, he plaintively uttered the 
words: ‘‘ Ye aged men! These gray hairs of mine 
show that I have some affinity with you. And now, if 
ye will deal well with my Master, tell me; and if not, 
tell me.” But no description can convey an adequate 
idea of the impression produced by that discourse, or 
that of many others there preached by this gifted, ac- 
complished, and wonderfully eloquent servant of God. 

During the spring term of 1831 there was a protracted 
meeting at Williamstown, conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Beman, of Troy. He was then in the prime of his man- 
hood, and was one of the recognized leaders of the New 
School Presbyterians. A revival of extraordinary power 
had been enjoyed in Troy and its vicinity in connection 
with the labors of Mr. Finney, with whom he had be- 
come identified to some extent in what were known asthe 
new measures of promoting revivals. In many respects 
he was very unlike Dr. Griffin, but, on the whole, was 
scarcely less effective as a preacher. Of a commanding 
stature and appearance, a fine voice, a calm and digni- 
fied manner, speaking without notes, with the great- 
est fluency and propriety and earnestness, his preaching 
was like that of a statesman illustrating and enforcing 
the great principles of law and government, or a lawyer 
pleading before a jury in a case of vast moment. Every 
ear was altentive and every eye fastened upon him as 
he stated his case, and then forged, blow upon blow, 
the strong chain of his argument, until there was not a 
doubtful point left. His demonstration was complete 
of the rightful claims of God, the sin and folly of re- 
sisting them, the nature and fullness of the Atone- 
ment, and of the freeness of salvation to all who would 
accept of it. Then came his answers to the objections 
of men, and the closing solemn admonition to those who 
would not consider, from the text, ‘‘In the latter day ye 
shall consider it perfectly.” The impression left by 
such preaching could never be forgotten. 


“TOLD FOR A MEMORIAL OF HER.” 


By EnizaBetn P. ALLAN. 


OME years ago, one of the Presbyteries in the Synod 

of Virginia held its spring meeting in a little coun- 

try church in the valley. Part of its business was the 
licensure of a young graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary (Prince Edward County, Va.), to preach the 
Gospel. His examination having been satisfactorily 
concluded, the trial sermon was next in order—and a 
trial sermon most candidates find it, I fancy, to preach to 
such critical hearers, for the express purpose of being 
criticised. But this young man preached with unusual 
ease and earnestness, though his father, an elder in at- 
tendance upon Presbytery, and his brother, a D.D. from 


and it was estimated by the New York ‘‘ Observer ” that 


a neighboring Presbytery, sat directly before him. 


The church was full ef people, over and above the 
members of Presbytery (this is always the case in our 
country churches), and the speaker proclaimed the glad 
tidings with all the solemn fervor of one who felt the 


-truth and power and necessity of his message. 


It is the duty of the Presbyters at the close of a trial 
sermon to criticise both its matter and manner, for the 
benefit of the novice ; but on this occasion there seemed 
no readiness to perform the task. Doubtless there was 
room for criticism, as the young graduate was gifted 
with no extraordinary talents, and certainly had some- 
thing to learn about the mechanical part of his work. 
But the sermon had touched the hearts of his listeners, 
and one after another they rose with brief words of 


father’s heart. The Moderator, speaking last of all, 
(and it is perhaps unusual for the Moderator to take part 
at all in this work 7) said he had just one thing to say 
about the young brother's sermon, and that was that it 
had done him good. 

And then a voice was heard speaking from the back 
of the church, and was recognized as that of a venerable 
and dearly loved father in Israel, who had belonged to 
this Presbytery in his youth, and, though now living ina 
distant part of the Synod, made many an excuse fo 
‘* happening in ” at the meetings of his old friends. 

‘* Mr. Moderator,” said the speaker, ‘‘ about twenty- 
five years ago I was traveling through the bounds of 
the Synod, in the interests of our Theological Seminary, 
raising funds for its needs. Stopping at one of the 
strongest churches in your Presbytery, I received grat- 
ifying encouragement and large contributions. Besides 
the regular church collection for the purpose, taken up 
on Sunday after I had set forth the claims of my mission, 
I called on several members of the church who I knew 
were able, and I thought would be willing, to give more 
Among them was a ruling elder, who, indeed, had re 
quested me to call on him for this purpose. At the 
time of my visit he was just starting out of the house, 
to meet an engagement that could not be postponed ; he 
turned back and placed in his wife’s hand a signed 
(but unfilled) check, saying to me as he did so: ‘ My 
wife knows better thanI what we can do.” This warm- 
hearted Christian woman, after a little conversation with 
me, went to her desk and filled the blank to the amount 
of several hundred dollars. I expressed my gratitica- 
tion that she was able to do so much, and took my leave. 
Early the next morning, as I was on the point of leaving 


where I was staying, and told me his wife begged that I 
would stop and see her on my way out of town, if only 
for a few moments. I did so, and she met me with 
another check, for an acditional hundred dollars, saying 
she thought she had not, on the first oecasion, done quite 


that God’s people were truly interested in the work I 
had set my hand to, I spoke with affectionate warmth 
of the blessings that were promised to liberal and cheer- 
ful givers. * Ah,’ said she, ‘the. blessing I covet is that 
one of my boys should be trained for a preacher in this 
Seminary.’ 

‘Mr. Moderator,” continued the speaker, a little more 
slowly, because of a certain break in his voice, ‘‘ tha 
mother is now in heaven ; her oldest son sits to-day an 
honored guest in your councils, and her youngest son 
you are about to authorize to declare the glad tidings.” 


A NEW HOME AT CONEY ISLAND. 


HE opening of the Health Home at Coney Island 

by the Children’s Aid Society took place Thurs- 

day afternoon. A number of ladies and gentlemen went 
down as guests of the Society. The new Home is erect- 
ed for the Society by Mr. D. Willis James ; it is located 
at the western end of Long Island, overlooking Graves- 
end Bay. The! building is very picturesque, and, at the 
same time, very comfortable looking, being ninety by 
forty feet, with a wing seventy-five feet in length in the 
rear, with several detached buildings, to be used as 
laundries and for bathing purposes, as well as for the 
more difficult cases which will be sent ‘here. The 
stairways are all on the outside, this being done 
for two purposes: to make easy exit in case of fire, 
and to bring the inner portions of the building in 
more direct contact with the outer air. The piazzas 
are about one hundred feet in length, and vary in width 
from fifteen to twenty feet. It is the purvose of the 
Society to send here deformed, sickly, and convalescent 
children from hospitals and institutions during the 
month of July. In June and August poor mothers and 


seventy each, each party to remain one week at the 
house; and during the entire summer women who 
cannot. spend a week away from their families will be 
sent down with their children for one day. The Home 
is built through the liberality of Mr. James and two or 
three other gentlemen, but it depends entirely for sup- 
port on the general public. Certainly the sun’s rays 
will be modified by pleasant thoughts if one has the 


consciousness that through his generosity a week’s 


hearty approval, very gratifying and touching to the old’ 


the town, this elder came to the door of the manse, - 


all she could. Touched and cheered by this evidence 


their infants will be received in parties numbering © 
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outing has been given to one poor mother and her chil- 
dren. Three dollars will care for one person at the Home 
for one week. Do not wait until the weather has be 
come unbearable, but send the money to the Society at 
once, in order that they may know how much they may 
have to depend upon. 


SERMONS IN COLLEGES. 


HIREE baccalaureate sermons delivered last Sun- 

day will long be remembered by the young men 

who heard them. The Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Trinity 

Church, at Boston, who spoxe to the students at Harvard, 
took for his text John xviii, 37. 

He began by saying: ‘‘ Learning and life, that which is 
known in the world and that which is to be done in the 
world, stand over against each other, and the perpetual 
problem is how they shall be brought together. Like two 
strong men, who gaze into each other’s eyes and know that 
they ought to be hand in hand ; Jike two great promontories, 
Ralpa and Abyla, which stand and watch each other and 
feel the sea which runs between, and yet feel under the sea 
the sweep of the continuous earth that makes them one, so 
learning and life stand gazing at each other, and knowing 
that, however they may be kept apart, they belong together.”’ 
The preacher then applied his text to the problem how learn- 
ing and equipment pass into power upon life, and announced 
his subject as ‘‘Character the Medium Between Learning 
and Life.”’ He said: 

‘* When I| first get sight of such a truth as this, it seems to 
me almost like a sun rising with all the promise of all the 
daylight in it. Jesus declares that there is a quality in a 
human nature, in a human character, if it is all that it is 
capable of being, in virtue of which the human 
character may lie between these two halves of the world, 
between accumulated truth and learning on the one side, 
and this great concrete need of tumultuous activity upon 
the other side, and bring the two into meeting, with its trans- 
lation of each to each. Fill a man with every kind of knowl- 
edge; let him understand the sky, the earth, and the sea, 
and let him know all that history and all that metaphysics 
can tell him—that does not make his character. Those 
things may all be in his mind as the apples may be in the 
basket. Not till a will, a choice, a distinct preference, for 
one thing over another, a distinct approval of this and a 
_ disapproval of that, comes—not until then has a man any 
true character, not unt‘! then do the knowledges become fac- 
ulties, unite into a character having its virtue and its value 
in will. This is the critical power which stands between 
learning and life and sends the one in power on to the earth. 
Hence it is thatthe only really powerful thing in the world of 
man is and always has been felt to be character. Men of little 
character, men of little will, may accumulate material. It 
lies in a great dead mas» until the man of character comes 
and turns it into force. Learning is ammunition, character 
is the gun; knowledge is sunlight, character is the lens 
which turns the sunlight into fire. There are books which 
are only books. They stand far off in the heavens and shine 
like the stars. There are other books which are powers. 
They not merely shine like the stars, they move men as the 
winds move the woods; and of these last books we all feel 
that they have characters like men. They have wilis apart 
from the knowledge which they convey. They have inten- 
tions. Wehate them or we lovethem. We resist them or 
we yield to them. It is not Goethe’s works, or Emerson’s 
works—it is Goethe or Emerson that moves the world ; and 
so there are pictures with wills, pictures which translate the 
eternal beauty not only into daylight, but into power and 
obedience and life. 

‘‘But this truth has a higher illustration. The central 
event of human history, the life of Jesus Christ, was the 
great declaration that only by character, only by a human 
nature, does the truth turn itself into a power in life. Some 
day or other we will come to see that the same is true of the 
Christian Church. I wish with all my heart that you, my 
friends, would see it, know it. The Christian Church in its 
great idea is the exponent of character. She is the utterance 
before the world of the great fact that human nature in its 
intention and essence is good and not bad, holy and not 
base ; that man is the son of God. - Therefore it is that all 
men who are struggling after character, all men whose life 
lies in being good and true, ought to bein the Church’ssym- 
pathy, and, if they can, within the Church’s membership. 
Let us have larger, truer, more unselfish men, and truth, 
which now seems to be the luxury and plaything of the 
scholar, shall become the food of some undeveloped appe- 
tite of hungry men. Clean your souls; get rid of jealousy 
and meanness. Be brave, be patient, be unselfish, be true, 
and learning shall certainly come through you to life. Is | 
there a nobler motive? is there an exhortation more worthy 
of his humanity, which a man can offer to his brether, more 
than that? And if all this be true, then is it not evident 
that no place where men are trained, no university, no 
college worthy of its name, is doing its duty unless it is 
not merely accumulating learning, but is also making char- 
acter ? 

‘‘My friends, there are people all over our land who, to 
speak very plainly, do not believe this about the college 
where you have spent the last four years, and from which 
you are just about to graduate. They believe that Harvard 
Collese bas learned professors, and great libraries, and mu- 
seums, and laboratories, and splendid machinery, and op- 
portunities for study. They do not believe that itis very 
anxious that the wants and sins of our country, or of the 
world, should be reached and helped by those whom she 
sends forth. It will not do for our college to disregard these 
conceptions which people, who do not know us well, have 
formed about us. If they be misconceptions, which we be- 
lieve they are, no college manifesto can dispel the illusion ; 


, combined in the college. 


livered the baccalaurate sermon at Cornell. 


which they must at least have begun together, can bear be- 
coming testimony to the completeness of our menvens edu- 
cation.’’ 

The new chapel at Prineston College was 
by the students and their friends. Dr. McCosh chose 


lows: 

‘* God has i no age left himself without a witness ; ; and 
in every country he has raised up inquiring, thinking men, 
who seek to look beyond what appears to the senses, asking 
where is wisdom—that is, truth about ourselves and the 
earth in which we dwell. It was just such a company that 
came from the East to Jerusalem, groping in the darkness 
for light. There was a tradition, widespread then, that at 
about that time a powerful prince or deliverer was to come 
from toward the rising sun. The heathen writers Suetoni- 
us and Tacitus tell us this,and Virgil in the fourth eclogue 
gives a beautiful poem descriptive of this coming. The 
people were beginning to feel their moral slavery, and the 
vices of lust and deceit that collected in cities like Antioch 
were offensive and repulsive ; so they were more ready to 
believe that the great and good reformer was about to come. 
There may be some here who do not know what faith to 
adopt and hold in the midst of theolegical doubts and dis- 


cussions. ‘O for more light !’ you exclaim. If this be 
your prayer, true and earnest, that light will come. Faith 
is not given to those who are not seeking it. This is just 


what the conqueror was to do for those afflicted ones in 
other ages. He was to conquer, but only by persuasion, by 
compassion, by pity and love. His arrows were to be sharp 
in the hearts of men, but this was to change pride into 
humility, and enmity into love. 

“T have thus far looked at the epiphany on one side, his- 
torically. We will now view it on the moral, spiritual, and 
practical side. If we be wise men, we will make the same 
inquiry as did those men from the East. We shall be seek- 
ing fora king to rule over us, and when we find him we 
will give love and obedience, gifts more precious in his 
sight than the gold and myrrb from the Orient. In the col- 
lege we profess to be seeking wisdom. The learning we 
find here is of three forms: Language and literature, science, 
aud philosophy. Each has a grand purpose. Literature 
opens the mind and cultivates the taste. Science increases 
our knowledge and yields stable truth. Philosophy calls 
forth thought, and goes down tu deep-lying principles as a 
foundation. We have before us a tree, with philosophy as 
its roots, science as its trunk and literature, with art as its 
leaves and flowers. I hope that this trinity will be kept 
The unity of natureis the divinity 
of nature. That man is not truly a scholar—his training is 
so far partial and one-sided—who does not know something 
of each of these branches of knowledge. While they have a 
beneficial influence, no one of them, nor can all, satisfy the 
soul or the wants of humanity. Attempts to regenerate 
mankind by them will prove utter failures in the future, as 
they have in the past. 

‘* Literature should full down before its King. Speech is 
the gift of God. We are not toregard blessings we enjoy as 
less a gift from on high because they come from second 
causes. Literature, in all its forma, is a divine endowment, 
and should be devoted tohim who isthe Logos. God has 
made a revelation of his willin the highest forms of litera- 
ture. No one wrote purer history than Moses. Deeper 
themes are discussed in the Book of Job, and in a grander 
manner, than in the tragedies of A/schylus. We have no 
lyrics like those by David. I shrink from comparing any 
other literature with the discourse of our Lord. Paul hada 
style much like his character, abrupt, living, piercing like a 
sword, and yet lifting us to heaven by its sublimity. Our 
literature owes much to Athens and Rome, but much also 
to Jerusalem. The Bible has giyen the world new ideas, 
such as are not found elsewhere in the province of letters— 
the grand and tender ideas thrown into the thought of men | 
by religion. Superb themes for poetry and eloquence have 
been furnished. It is thus that high er joyment is attained 
and the mind refined. There is an idea in this country that 
in journalism men may employ any weapon in support of a 
party end; but literature, like every other work of man, is 
under the law to God. Lying and false reasoning are as 
great sins in books as in conversation. 

‘Science should seek after God. It contemplates good 
works, and contemplates them by the faculties which God 
hasgiven. The wise men of the text, no doubt, brought the 
richest products of their countries with them. Science | 
should bring its most precious offerings to the Lord. The 
Bible does not reveal scientific truth; that would not be 
comprehended by the body of the people. God leaves it to 
science to discover order in disorder ; thus it is calculated 
to widen the mind. Some men have so familiarized them- 
selves with these processes that they feel as if nature 
moved without any higher power to guide it. But wisdom 
is the fruit of a light which Wap seep, at J erusalem, and must 
be sought out at Bethlehem. 

“Philosophy is the science of reflective thinking. All 
nations when civilized have some kind of philosophy. The 
intellect insists upon penetrating beyond the visible. Par. 


ophy appeals to the highest reason, and is almost as old as 
man. Like the sun, it risesin the East and moves gradually 
westward. By it the human mind has mounted higher than 
letters and gone deeper than science.’’ 

The Rev. George B. Van De Water, of Brooklyn, de. 
text, 
‘Quit you like men ; be strong,”’ suggested a sermon 
full of earnest, thoughtful words to the men who are 
about to take their places.in the world. ie. Van De 
Water spoke, in part, as follows : 


of public spirit and purity and fairness, full of a character 


as his text Matthew ii.,1, 2. He spoke, in part, as fol-. 


ticularly will it search into the nature of the mind. Philos- | 


greatness in everything more abundant than now. Thisis 
an age of unceasing progress in the arts, in the sciences, in 
the moral and religious culture of the races. The golden 
fruits of a ripening civilization are waving upon a thousand 
fields, Our time is distinguished above all its predecessors 
for the increase of liberty, for the security of chartered 
rights, for a greater amount, present and prospective, of in- 
telligence, industry, peace, order, and prosperity. The 
Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood of God are two 
articles of a common faith which reveals the unique 
feature of the times. Art, science, commerce, philosophy, 
and religion are working together to bring men to realize 
that God hath made of one blood all the races of the earth, 
and that the highest law of life is that they love one another. 

‘The men for the times must be modest men. Realizing 
that they are, above all, servants of God, they must work 
foremost for his glory. Next, they must be moderate men: 
we must not hasten to be wise, nor rich, nor great. God 
never hastens. ‘ Jutiens quia eternus.’ Next, men for the 
times must be learned men. Knowledge is our safeguard. 
No power is greater than the power of knowledge. Then 
we must be moral men, for goodness is essential te happi- 
ness. Lastly, we must be godlymen. To purchase freedom 
for the race, the redemption of the cross was necessary. 
To achieve the freedom of the individual, the sanctification © 
of the spirit must be added. It ought to be settled in your 
minds as the mountains are rooted ia the heart of the earth, 
that man’s greatest glory is to live for God, and that the 
great end of existence is to attain to the perfect stature of 
manhood in Christ. ‘ 

‘Young Gentlemen of the Class of ’84: I esteem thisa 
very great privilege, as well as a high honor, to be able to 
stand here and address a few parting words to you as you 
go from these academic halis to become men for the times. 
Ten years agolI occupied a similar place to that to which 
you now are called, If in the course of ten years of hard 
work and much experience with men J bave become in any 
way qualified to speak to you on an occasion like this, I 
may say briefly, you go forth now to be men for the times. 
No man can begin to tell the limit of your influence for 
good, your power to bless. Think of the time when in 
God’s providence you are called to duty. Think of the land 
where God has cast your lot. Think of the principles of 


| your nation, of which you are to become the trustees for 


your kird. The stage of life upon which you enter is a con- 
tinént. The banner which it unfuris wreathes itself into a 
rainbow which rests upon two oceans and encompasses a 
hemisphere. What lands to be peopled! What seas, bays, 
lakes to be traversed! What rivers to be bridged! What 
mountains to be tunneled! What myriads to be taught! 
What millions to be saved |! Commerce is extending the prin- 
ciples of our institutions and the influence of our manners 
to the ends of the earth. The nations are coming together 
upon this midd!e-ground of liberty. The heathen hordes of 
the whole Eastern world are opening for us the way to preach 
to them the Gospel of salvation and to outvalue to them 
‘the wealth of Ormus and of Inde’ by the ‘ unsearchable 
riches of Christ.’ At this great juncture in commerce and 
religion, the arts are tasked, the elements are chained, the 
powers of heaven are enlisted to overcome all difficulties. 
What a field for enterprise, for valor! What a field for the 
triumphs of science, the trophies of civilization, the con- | 
quests of the cross! Whata field, what a boundless field, 
what a glorious field, young brothers, for you! Never 
times greater than these. Never was there demanded to 
meet them greater men. Gird up your loins, my brothers ; 
enter it, occupy it. Never forget your Alma Mater. Guard 
jealously her interests. You never can do for her as much 
as she has done for you. It were ungrateful to do other 
than speak well of her and work hard for her. . Go from 
these walls determined to be men for the times. ‘ Quit you 
like men; be strong.’ Go to be comforts to your homes | 
blessings to your country, and lights to your age—and may 
the blessing of Almighty God go witb you !”’ 


INSTALLATION AT LYME, CONN. 


LD Lyme, Conn., rich in its historic associations 

and ancestral pride, gave a very gracious and 
hearty welcome to the Council that gathered June 12 to 
install the Rev. Benjamin Wisner Bacon as pastor of 
the Congregational church. Although the pastor-elect 
had to stand fire under the questioning of those repre- 
senting both conservative and progressive views in theol- 
ogy, he bore himself in so admirable a manner that the 
examination was unanimously sustained. The public 
services of installation represented the family and cler- 
ical inheritance of the youthful pastor and his bride. 
The prayer of ordination was offered by the Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Bacon, of New London. The right hand of 
fellowship was given by the Rev. Thomas R. Bacon, of 
New Haven. The charge to the pastor, by his father, 
the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., was earnest and ten- 
der. The allusion made to Dr. Bacon, the grandfather 
of the pastor, touched a responsive chord in every heart. 


_The sermon, by Professor George P. Fisher, of New 


Haven, from Luke viii., 5, was marked by those quali- 
ties of broad and lucid thought that have placed the Pro- | 
fessor among the foremost of the religious teachers of 
this generation. The charge to the people was given by 
the Moderator of the Council, the Rev. Dr. E. F. Burr, 
whose name as a writer is widely known outside the 
limits of the quiet country parish of Lyme, where he 
has ministered for a quarter of a century. The family 
of Mrs. Bacon was,represented in the presence of her . 
father, General Aiken, asa delegate from the Broad- | 


nothing but the lives of her graduates, full of humanity, full | 


‘‘ Never times better than these, never 8 


way Church, Norwich, and also of the Rev. 8. G. Buck- | 
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ingham, D.D., of Springfield, Mass., a brother of her 
grandfather, the late Governor Buckingham. 


EASTERN CONNECTICUT CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The Eastern Connecticut Congregational Club held its 
first regular meeting on the evening of June 10, at Norwich. 
There was a large attendance both of members and invited 
guests. Aftera bountiful collation, a very thoughtful and 
able paper was read by Dr. Lyman Abbott, on ‘‘ Dangers 
Ahbead.’’ It was an admirable forecast of the perils men- 
acing our country from the existing maladjustments of 
capital and labor. The paper was listened to with deep 
interest, and its inspiring and suggestive character was 
evinced by its awakening an animated discussion which 
was participated in by a number of sinesienserauen N. M. 


CHURCH GLEAN INGS. 
( The Hiditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


—St. Mary’s Protestant Episcopal Church at South Man- 
chester, Conn., was dedicated last week. The bishop con- 
tirmed large classes in 8t. John’s Church at East Hartford, 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Hartford, and at Grace 
Chapel, Parksville. 

—The Hampshire Association of Congregational Ministers 
met at Haydenville, Mass., last week. The principal sub- 
ject discussed was the ‘‘ Statement of Faith ’’ made at the ex- 
amination of the Rev. G. A. Gordon, recently installed pas- 
tor of the Old South Church. Professor H. M. Tyler read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Influence of the Ministry upon the Develop- 
ment of our Political History.’’ The Hampshire East 
Association of Congregational Ministers met at the Amherst 
First Church; the principal subject discussed was ‘‘ Reason 
Revelation ”’ 

—The Methodist church at Florence, Mass., was dedicated 
free of debt last week. 

—The Church of the Unity at Worcester, Mass., at a ins 
ing held last week, decided to erect a new church edifice, not 
to cost more than $30,000, on the old site. 

—The Lincoln Square Baptist Church at Worcester, Mass., 

was dedicated Jast week. The building cost $30,000 ; there 
was a debt of $4,500 to be paid, which was re- 
duced at the dedicatory services. 

—The June festival of the Connecticut Valley Congrega- 
tional Club was held at North Hampton last week ; about 
two hundred delegates were present. The first address was 
given by the Rev. Dr. I. N. Tarbox, of Boston, on ‘‘ Jonathan 
Edwards and the Ministry of the Last Century ;’’ he gave a 
historical sketch of the Edwards family, and also an outline 
of the theological views of Mr. Edwards. Dr. Walker, of 
Hartford, read a paper on ‘‘ Edwards’s Connectton with the 
Half-way Covenant System.” 

—At the Congregational Convention in St. Albans, Vt., 
held last week, a special committee was appointed. to pre- 
sent a memorial to the Legislature deprecating the running 
of Sunday trains. 

—The annual Diocesan Convention of Connecticut was 
held at New London, Conn., last week. Bishop Williams 
presided. The Bishop announced his intention to visit 
Aberdeen, Scotiand, and participate in the ordination of 
Bishop Seabury. The Endowment Fund of the Episcopacy 
has not yet been completed ; the Fund is $30,000 short. 

—At a meeting of the Presbytery of New York, held in the 
Scotch Prespyterian Church, June 9, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
F. Robinson, pastor of the Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
New York, presented a request for a letter of withdrawal, 
and stated that his purpose was to become a member of the 
Manhattan Congregational Association. His announce- 
ment created intense surprise. Dr. Robinson said: ‘‘ My 
reasons for this are simply personal. I am now in perfect 
health, and I have a few years more to live that I believe 
can be made more useful by this step. I should like to have 
the matter settled at once.’’ In spite of Dr. Robinson’s 
request for an early settlement, the matter was referred to a 
committee, consisting of Dra. E. N. White, George Alexan- 
der, 8. D. Alexander, G. L. Shearer, and L. H. Marlin. 
The Presbytery rescinded the motion allowing the Rev. Mr. 
Moment to place his church at Lexington Avenue and 
Sixty-sixth Street. Mr. Moment will, in all probability, 
resign in consequence of this latter decision. He maintains 
that a Presbyterian church cannot be supported east of 
Third Avenue, and that he accepted the call to the church 
on condition that the new church be erected west of Third 
Avenue. 

—The second anniversary of Carmel Church, on Grand 
Street, N. Y., occurred last Sunday. Nineteen new mem- 
bers were received ; several were baptized. The church, 
which is non-sectarian, was organized and is conducted to 
reach the poor of the city ; it has a total membership of 
one hundred and twenty. It is thought that when the new 
building, to be known as the Dodge Memorial, is completed, 
~ Carmel Church will unite with that body. 

—About three hundred Chinamen, who have embraced 
Christianity, held union services in the Presbyterian church 
at Fourteenth Street and Second Avenue, New York, last 
Sunday. These Chinamen were from the twenty-one 
Chinese schools that have been organized in that city and 
Brooklyn. They were addressed by the pastor of the church, 
the Rey. F. H. Marlin, the Rev. Frederick Masters, and the 
Chinese Consul-General, who is still a disciple of Confucius ; 
he is very much interested in the educational work being 
done in this country for his countrymen, and has by his 
money and influence done much to increase their interest 
in the efforts being made in their behalf. 

—The new building of the Howard Colored Orphan 
Asylum of Brooklyn, N. Y., located at the corner of Dean 
Street and Troy Avenue, was formally opened last week. 
It will accommodate three hundred children. This asylum 
should appeal to the sympathy of all generous people... . 


—The dedication services of the Mount Olivet Baptist 
Church, West Fifty-third Street, between Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues, New York, will be held June 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 
20. The programme is most elaborate. The jubilee services 
to be held on Thursday evening promise to be more than 
usually interesting. 

—At the session of the Lutheran Ministerium a committee 
was appointed to revise the catechism. A resolution was 
adopted permitting Lutheran pastors to preach in churches 
of other denominations. 

—The Ladies’ American Board of Missions, at their meet- 
ing last week, were addressed by Madame Hyacinthe ; her ad- 
dress was in the interest of the Reformed Catholic movement 
in France, giving the outline of the religious condition of 
that country. 


—It is said that most of the young men of the graduating 


class of the Reformed Theological Seminary have accepted 
calls to churches. 

—The excursion in aid of the Brooklyn Home for Con- 
sumptives took placeon Thursday evening. The ladies con- 


nected with this benevolent institution have paid a debt of 


$10,000 on the Home during the past year. The proceeds of 
the excursion will be used to help the running expenses of 
the Home during the summer. There is a strong desire on 
the part of the managers to obtain, if possible, a residence 
in the vicinity of the seashore. 

—The twenty-third anniversary of the Eastern District 
Association of Brooklyn was held last week. There are now 
forty-eight schools members of this Association, represent- 
ing over 16,000 children. Week-day normal classes, under 
the direction of George F. Pentecost, were begun in Octo 
ber, but were discontinued in December for want of means. 

—The annual ordination services of the diocese of Long 
Island were held inthe Church of the Redeemer at Brooklyn, 
the Rev. Charies R. Treat, rector, June 8. Three theological 
students were created deacons, and four deacons were 
made presbyters. The services were conducted by the Right 
Rev. A. N. Littlejohn. The church was crowded, and the 
music was of 4 high order, both the selections and the 
rendering. Messrs. Ferken, Ladd, and Macbeth were created 
deacons. Messrs. H. O. Lacy, J. J. A. Morgan, Olin 8. 
Rocke, and W. H, Simonson were ordained presbyters. Mr. 
H. Macbeth has accepted a call as assistant rector to 
St. John’s Church at Troy. 

—A jubilee was held in the Greenwood Baptist Church, 
the Rev. Dr. Albert G. Lawson, pastor, to celebrate the 
clearing off ot the debt. Dr. Lawson assumed the pastor- 
ate of this church in 1867, when it had a membership of 191 ; 
it now numbers 696. The Sunday-school at that time num- 
bered 250 ; the church now has three schools, having a mem- 
bership of 1,000. The pastor is to be congratulated that the 
seed sown has borne such fruit, and the members are to be 
congratulated on the earnestness with which they have de- 
veted themselves to the best interests of the church. The 
society are now negotiating for two lots of ground on Pros- 
pect Place near Sixth Avenue, on which they propose to 
erect a new chapel for the use of the German Baptist 
Church. 

—The close of the twentieth year of the pastorate of the 
Rev. John W. Chadwick in the Second Unitarian Chureh 
in Brooklyn was becomingly observed last Sunday. Mr. 
Chadwick took for his subject ‘‘ Thinking Back.’’ 

—Four hundred delegates, representing one hundred and 
forty schools, held their annual Sunday-schoo! convention 
in Hempstead, Long Island. ‘‘ Tact in teaching’’ was the 
subject of an address by the Rev. Arza Hill; “ Sunday- 
school Politics’’ was the subject of an address given by the 
Rev. L. Lampman, of Jamaica, which was a strong plea for 
the teaching of politics in the Sunday-school. 

—The chapel of the Fiftieth Baptist Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was dedicated June 15. 

—The latest reports from Philadelphia in regard to the 
condition of Bishop Simpson state that his death is 
momentarily expected. Bishop Simpson is the senior 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

—The Episcopal Convention of the diocese of Central 
Pennsylvania, assembled at Reading, elected the Rev. Dr. 
Nelson Somerville Rulison, of Cleveland, Ohio, assistant 
to Bishop Howe, who has been fifty years fin the ministry. 
The election gives general satisfaction. 

—The opening of the new auditorium of the Eighth United 
Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia, Pa., took place last 
Sunday. The church is in the early English Gothic style, 
has cost $40,000, and is almost free of debt. 

—To the great delight of the members of the Orange Val- 
ley Congregational Church, the Rev. Dr. Rankin, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church at Washington, D. C., has 
accepted their call; he will enter upon his new charge in 
September. 

—The Rev. Dr. George Worthington, of Detroit, has de- 
clined the office of Bishop of Nebraska, to which he was 
recently elected. There is much regret at this decision. 

—The chapel of the First Presbyterian Church at Spring- 
field, Ohio, was recently dedicated. 

—A committee appointed by the Central Association of 
the Congregational churches in Illinois to investigate the 
charges of heresy that have been made against the Rev. J. 
H. Shay met at Streator last week, and recommended that 
the matter be referred to the meeting of the Central Associa- 
tion which will be held next October. 

—The International Sunday-School Convention met at 
Louisville, Ky., June 12. A memorial was presented from 
the New York Association asking that Christmas and Easter 
be recognized by the Lesson Committee. A memorial was 
also received from the Woman’s Teinperance Christian 
Union, asking that temperance be recognized by the Uom- 
mittee. Dr. Goff, of Tennessee, offered a resolution to the 
Executive Committee memorializing Congress to make Sun- 
day-school statistics a special department in the census re- 
port. The sessions, which lasted two days, were — 
interesting. 


—The trial of the Rev. C. Herbest for heresy has been de- 
cided. The jury have recommended that the charges 
against the Rev. Mr. Herbest be withdrawn, and that all 
the testimony heard be excluded from the minutes «i the 
classis. The case has been before the classis, held at 
Potsdam, Pa., for several days. The verdict was well re- 
ceived by Mr. Herbest’s congregation. 

—Mr. Moody held four services in Temple Garden, Lon- 
don, England, last Sunday. There were present, amony 
other celebrities, General Lord Wolseley, the Earl and Count- 
ess of Aberdeen, the Earl of Jersey, members of Parlia- 
ment, and several of the members of the Rothschild family. 
The inquiry rooms were crowded. The collections, which 
were for the benefit of the London hospitals, amounted to 
£273. 

—The Curtis Home for the care and support of orphans 
and old women, built by Mr. Lemuel Curtis, at Meriden, 
Conn., was recently dedicated. It hus an endowment fund 
of $25,000 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—John Van Antwerp, pastor of the church at Moreuci, Mich., 
has accepted a call to the church at Andrews, Ind. 

—J. 8. Hoyt, of Port Huron, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
cburch at Keokuk, Mich. 

—A. H. Claflin, of the Union Theological Seminary et New 
York, has accepted a call to the church at lonia, Mich. 
_—John E. Bushnell, a graduate of Yale Seminary, has accepted 
a call to the church at Chicopee Falls, *‘ ass 

—E. H._ Burrill was ordained in the church at Wellesley, Mass . 
June 11. He has taken charge of the charch at Lebanon, N. Y 

—F.T. Sherman bas accepted the calito the church at Aque- 
bogue, Long Island, N. Y. 

—Andrus A. Robertson, of Massena, N Y., has received a call 
to the church at Vergennes, Vt. 

—Edmund W. Vittum was installed pastor of the ehurch at 


| Guilford, Conn., last week. 


—Alfred E. Ives, pastor of the church at Castine, Me., has ac 
cepted a call from the church at Canada, N. Y. 

—M. H. Harriman, a graduate of the Bangor Theologica) Semi- 
nary, was installed pastor of the church at Penobscot, M« . lust 
week. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Arthur H. Proffitt, rector of Christ Church at Sheffield, Conn. 
has resigned. 

—Sidney C. Partridge, of the Berkeley Divinity Schoo!, wil! at 
an early date sail for China. 

—Edward Riggs, of Newark, aud C. M. Carey, of Huboken, 
were ordained deacons in Grace (Church, Newark, N. J., and 
Cyrus B. Durand was ordained presbyter, by Bishoy Starkey. 
The services were very interesting. 

—Richardson Graham, rector of Trinity Church at Todmorden. 
Pa., has resigned. 

—E. W. Smith, rector of Christ Church at Fitchburg, Mars., 
has accepted the call to the Church of the Ascensivn at Fall 
River, Mass. 

—F. E. Carey has entered upon his duties as rector of the 
church at Lexington, Mich. 

—J.L. Maxwell, rector of St. Luke’s Church at Montwelair, N J., 
has resigned. 

—George Cartin has reveived a call to Christ Church at 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
PKESBYTERIAN, 

—Jobn Dixon, pastor of Westminster Church at Yonkers, 
N. Y., has received a call to the First Church at Trenton, N. J. 

—L. T. McClain has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Odessa, Del. 

—E W. Long, pastor uf the church at Fairmount, N. J., has 
accepted a call to the church at Brandt, Pa. 

—W. J. Gill, pastor of Westminster Church at Baitimure, Md., 
has accepted the call tothe newly organized church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which will be known as Trinity Chureh. 

—W. F. Cellars, of Prospect, Ohio, has accepted a call to the 
church at Mount Clemens, Mich. 

BAPTIST. 


—H. J. Grusemer was installed pastor of the church at Had- 
donfield, N. J., last week. . 

—W. W. Everts, Jr., of Hartford, Conn , has received u call to 
the Second Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—E. O. Holyoke, of Madison Theological Seminary, bas ac- 
cepted the call to the chureh at Pittsfield, Mass. 

—W. V. Gardner, pastor of the First Church at Concord, N. H. 
has resigned. 

—James Lisk has accepted the call to the Centennial Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—W. H. Humphries has accepted the call to the church at 
Cape May, N. J. 

—R. D. Lord has received a call to the South Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Alexander J. Baird, who was on his way to attend the 
Presbyterian Alliance at Belfast, Ireland, died at the Park Avenue 
Hotel, New York, last Sunday. Dr. Baird was a prominent 
minister in the United Presbyterian Church, and his death is a 
severe loss to that body. 


—J. L. Monroe has accepted a call to the Free Baptist church — 


at Penobscot, Me 

—D. C. Preyer, a graduate of the New Brunswick (N.J.) Theo. 
logical Seminary, has accepted a call to the East Reformed 
Church at Newark, N. J. 

—G. A T. Goebel was ordained minister in the Reformed church 
at Eighty-sixth Street, N.Y. For two years be has had charge 
of the German Mission of the church. 

—E C. Abbott was installed pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
at Westboro’, Mass., last week. 

—James Taylor, pastor of the Universalist church a» North 
Adams, Mass., has accepted a call to the chuich ut Gardiner, 
Mass. 

—John Cuckson, of Bradford, England, has accepted the call 
to the Church of the Unity at Springfield, Mass. 

—Joseph Provost, of Morristown, Ohio, has taken charge of the 
Protestant French Missions at Springfield and Holyoke, Maas. 

—James G Lansing, pastor of the Reformed church at West 
Troy, N. Y., has accepted the professorship in the Hebrew Re- 
formed Theological Seminary. 

—William H. Barnes, rector of the Reformed Episcopal Church 


of the Covenant at Wilmington, Dei., has resigned. He goes to 
| Bermuda. 
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THE LITERARY SPIRIT IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION. 


HE Christian Union cannot refrain from reprinting 
for its readers a suggestive and readable article in 
-he June issue of the,*‘ Overland Monthly,” which brings 
out in a very kindly way an element which we are 
striving to make more and more prominent in cur 
columns : 
‘‘The fact is that there is field abundant for fiction 
wherever human life is; but the field will go unreaped 
unless the experienced student of life is there to compre. 
hend the significance of the phenomena that appear 
matters of course tu those who participate in them. 
Thus the novels of a society are written by the visitors 
to that society until it has itself produced members 
who, by much experience of the outside world, can 
come back and get an outside view of their own world. 
Tourguéneff bore this relation to Russian society ; and the 
inside view supplemented by outside experience un- 
doubtedly produces the greatest novels. Yet there is a 
certain sort of external appreciation of the ‘ points’ of 
people and their ways, that the visiting outsider can 
catch better than the most cosmopolitan insider ; as 
Henry James is able to give us new light on that most 
be-noveled of all lives, the English. Every State or 
community in the world has its different groups of hu- 
man beings, so that by acquaintance with the different 
strata of this lecal cosmos a man may become to a cer- 
tain extent cosmopolitan ; a student may acquire know}l- 
edge of fashionable life, an aristocrat of the life of 
peasants, with good results in fiction. Moreover, a very 
fair cosmopolitanism can be acquired from books if the 
reader keeps himself from becoming an actual and act- 
ing member of any local set or class. But, so far, our 
community has not produced enough of this sort of cos- 
mopolitanism under difficulties to make any mark on 
our fiction. Accordingly, with fragmentary exceptions, 
this fiction has been either exotic or too poor to count. 
It must be remembered that al the literature of the first 
‘Overland’ was exotic; every one old enough to do 
much writing at that time was an outside observer of 
the life described, as well as a participant; and with 
the breaking up of that group of men, who came 
here at an age sufficient to observe and compare, the 
brief flash of ‘early-day literature’ passed away, 
and fiction practically ceased to be written here, until 
the time came for a second influx of outside observers, 
in the shape of literary tourists. California seems to be 
entering upon a period of figuring in American fiction 
much as Europe does—as a place to come to for 
‘material.’ Not but that wings are stirring within the 
shell of a native novel literature—no one knows that 
better than the editor of a Pacific magazine; the 
thorough establishment of a wealthy and Critical maga- 
zine on this ceast would bring them to light in a time to 
be measured by scarcely more than mohths—but just at 
present our land is figuring more in the stories of so- 
journers among us than in ourown. The most notable 
instance of this that has occurred is the announcement 
now going about the literary journals to the effect that 
no lessa writer than the lady who has already become 
known to readers as ‘ H. H.’ has made her first ad vance 
into the field of the novel—indeed, her first acknowledged 
work in any fiction—with a story of Southern Cali- 
fornia about to appear in The Christian Union. Our 
guests have repeatedly carried away from California 
short studies and stories, but ‘H. H.,’ who has made the 
longest stay on our coast, is appropriately the first to put 
her studies into sustained form. She has been here, too 
—through her mission with regard to the Indians—more 
asa student of the life and a participant in it than any 
other literary sojourner has been ; and her residence has 
been in that part of the State—on the border line be- 
tween the old and the new régime—that has been least 
written of by our own writers. Fragments of her ob- 
servations in it have appeared in her sketches sent from 
time to time to the eastern magazines, and probably sup- 
ply some foreknowledge of the character of the novel— 
at least, as far as that it will have much of the enthu- 
siasm of humanity and of a delight in the pictur- 
esque. 
*‘It is worth while observing that, by an innovation, 
this novel is to appear in the weekly Christian Union 
nstead of in either of the monthlies that have hitherto 
claimed most of the author’s work. It is not the only 
nstance of late of the advancement of the weeklies into 
he literary field, but it is perhaps the best one. ‘The 
Continent’ was established with the express literary 
purpose, but it is the only weekly of importance that is 
primarily literary ; the others have each some mission— 
political, critical, or religious—in connection with which 
they endeavor secondarily to maintain as much literary 
status as may be. The serial has been a regular insti- 
tution with them, though it has in the religious weeklies 
been strictly in accordance with their main purpose. 
The Christian Union has been an exception in this re- 
spect, and, while permeated throughout by a literary 
quality second to none of them, has been sparing in the 


nal of no denomination, but of the progressive section in 
all (and now definitely as the weekly of the ‘New 
Theology’), has supplied the element of popular interest 
—of coming home to common human feeling, instead of 
to the intellect or to special convictions and spiritual 
experience—for which fiction has generally been resorted 
to. It is, therefore, rather a curious literary question 


weekly in question, or whether its appearance now is 
only due to specially appropriate qualities in the present 
novel. That there should be such qualities is very con- 
ceivable, since the ‘ enthusiasm of humanity’ is the key- 
note of al] the author’s work, and is also the coloring 
element in the religion of The Christian Union. There 
is, indeed, in much of the religious press a pleasant 
tendency to bring to the front more and more this same 
enthusiasm as a common standing-ground of mutual 
helpfulness, not merely for all sects, but even (the time 
is not dimly foreshadowed) for the church and that large 
class in modern society who, while unable to put faith in 
or act upon the ‘first and great commandmant,’ do 
most sincerely and disinterestedly believe in and heed the 
‘second like unto it.’” 


@CIENCE AND Ort. 


MR. F. H. COWEN’S. NEW SYMPHONY. 


A work which has made a great success on the occa- 
sions when it has been heard in Europe and America, 
during the last two musical seasons, is Mr. Frederick 
H. Cowen’s ‘‘ Scandinavian Symphony.” Heard in this 
country for the first time during the season of 1882- 
1883, it was received at once with favor, by both the 
public and the critics, and not long afterward it was 
heard in many of the famous concert-rooms of Euro- 
pean capitals, whence such favorable notices of it were 
received in London as to draw a very large amount of 
public attention and admiration to the young English com- 
poser. The ‘‘ Scandinavian Symphony,” as the name 
suggests, was strongly local in color, and contained, in 
addition to the features which characterize regular ‘‘ pro- 
gramme music,” a number of characteristic Norwegian 
forms, which were managed with great skill and served 
to catch the popular fancy at once. The new sym. 
phony, which was produced at a recent concert of the 
Philharmonic Society of London, resembles the Scan- 
dinavian in that it is full of national color ; but it is not, 
the critics say, in any way designed by the composer 
to be classed as ‘‘ programme music,” or music which 
suggests a story. The following interesting notice of 
the symphony we quote from the London ‘‘ Athenzum ”’ 
of May 31: 

‘The most important feature of the concert was Mr. 
Cowen’s new symphony—his fourth—in B flat minor. It is 
now nearly three years and a half since Mr. Cowen produced 
his third symphony—the well-known ‘ Scandinavian’ inC 
minor. His most recent essay on the same field is in strong 
contrast to its immediate predecessor. The former was es- 
sentially ‘programme,’ the latter no less decidedly ‘ abso- 
lute,’ music. The composer has affixed no name to the new 
work; the annotator of the Philharmonic programme has 
chosen to call it the ‘ Welsh’ or ‘Cambrian’ Symphony. 
Mr. Cowen has declined to christen his piece; and the an- 
notator would certainly have done wellto follow his exam- 
ple, because any national characteristics which the new 
symphony possesses are decidedly Scotch rather than Welsh. 
Leaving the question of the title undecided, as the composer 
himself has left it, and speaking of the music merely upon 
its own merits, we are very glad to be able to congratulate 
Mr. Cowen on a genuine and well-earned success. The 
fourth symphony is, as a whole, a far more equal work than 
the third ; the finale especially, perhaps the weakest portion 
of the ‘Scandinavian,’ is here one of the best. The open- 
ing of the first allegro is less striking than some other parts, 
ut the second subject and its continuations are very charm- 
ing. The developments of the second part of the movement 
are most skillfully contrived, though open to the objection 
that almost too much use is made of the second subject, to 
the exclusion of others—a very natural failing, it may be 
remarked, when the composer has been fortunate enough to 
find so attractive atheme. Theslow movement is extremely 
melodious and exquisitely scored, as, indeed, is the sym- 
phony throughout, especially in the treatment of the wood 
wind—one of Mr. Cowen’s specialties, it may be remarked. 
The scherzo, written strictly on the lines of the old masters, 
and by no means the worse for that, is full of life and vigor ; 
and the finale, which we have already mentioned as one of 
the best parts of the work, is constructed of very interesting 
materials. Mr. Cowen has, however, it is difficult to avoid 
thinking, made a mistake in writing three of the four move- 
ments of his symphony in three-four time. A _ certain 
amount of monotony is thereby induced, which would have 
been avoided had the rhythms of the first and last move 
ments been more strongly contrasted. In one respect the 
symphony deserves unqualified praise. Mr. Cowen has 
wholly avoided the besetting sin of so many modern com- 
posers—diffuseness. None of his movements is too long, 
and in each the interest is well sustained till the close. The 
performance of the work, under the composer’s direction, 
was excellent, and he may be cordially congratulated on the 


whether the novel is to be a permanent addition to the } 


NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


—Another instance of posthumous honor is the scheme 
recently placed on foot by the countrymen of Carl Maria 
von Weber to erect a statue of the composer at Eutin, his 
birthplace. The ceremony of unveiling is planned to take 
place on the hundredth anniversary of his birth, December 
18, 1886. 

~The zeal of Beethoven students and lovers is likely to be 
very much aroused by the welcome news contained in the 
accompanying paragraph: ‘‘ Considerable interest has been 
excited in Germany by the alleged discovery of two long- 
lost works of Beethoven—a ‘ Trauer-Cantate auf den Tod 
Joseph II.,’ written in 1790, and a ‘Cantate auf Leopold 
II.,’ dating from 1792. It was known that Beethoven had 
written these works, but every trace of them had disap- 
peared. It is now stated that a young amateur of Vienna— 
Herr Armin Friedmann—has found copies of them ata 
second-hand music shop in Leipzig. The works have been 
examined, and both Dr. Hanslick and Johannes Brahms are 
said to have expressed themselves in favor of their authen- 
ticity. As both works date from Beethoven’s earliest 
period, it is probable that their value will be chiefly his- 
torical. 

—The Rhenish Festival of next year is to be held at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. As the year will be the bicentenary of the 
births of Bach and Handel, the first two days will be devoted 
to the works of those composers. In curious contrast, it is 
said that the programme of the third day will be selected 
from the works of Liszt. 

—With regard to the recent Sunday opening of the 
Bartholdi Exhibition in this city, an interesting item for 
comparison is the statement that on Sunday, May 18, after 
ten o’clock, when the Paris Salon was opened free, forty-one 
‘thousand persons saw the exhibition. This was in addition 
to 2,214 persons who, between eight and ten o’clock, paid a 
franc each for admission. — 

—An interesting discovery has recently been made in the 
Royal Library at Windsor Castle of a number of drawings 
of the Elgin Marbles made in Greece while they were still 
in situ. The drawings were made by J. P. Gandy-Deering 
for the Dilettante Society, and, being sent to Windsor to be 
inspected by the Prince Regent in 1813, were not returned, 
and were lost sight of. They have now been restored to 
the Society. 

—‘* According to the rule that the Medal of the Salon 
should not be awarded unless an artist obtained an absolute 
majority of votes after three ‘scrutins,’ the medals for 
painting and sculptures will not be awarded this year. In 
respect to the medal for painting, 121 voters gave on the 
third ‘tour’ their voices as follows: MM. Bouguereau, 49; 
Corman, 37; Henner, 26; Puvis de Chavannes, 5; B. Con- 
stant, 4. There were two blanks. No premiere meédaille 
will be awarded this year in the class of painting. Two 
first-class medals for architecture have been given, as well 
as three similar medals for sculptures.’’ This verdict is not 
calculated to soothe the wounded spirits of the French 
artists in question. : 


Rooks AND GlutHors. 


THE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.’ 


The ‘“‘ Theological Library ” is composed of a series of 
small volumes on the chief doctrines of Christianity, 
and especially on those doctrines which recent discus- 
sions have brought prominently before the public mind. 
These volumes are designed to be ‘‘ condensed in ex- 
pression, Biblical in doctrine, and catholic in spirit.” 
Seven volumes have been issued, and others are in prep- 
aration. The volumes before us areas follows: ‘‘ Does 
Science aid Faith in regard to Creation ?” by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Cotterill, Bishop of Edinburgh; ‘‘Is Life 
Worth Living ?” by the Rev. J. M. Lang, D.D.; ‘‘ Are 
Miracles Credible ?’ by the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A.; ‘‘Is 
God Knowable ?”’ by the Rev. J. Iverach ; ‘‘ Is Dogma 
a Necessity ?” by the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A.; 
‘‘Is Christ Divine ?” by the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A.; 
‘** Does God Answer Prayer ?” by the Rev. R. McCheyne 
Edgar, M.A. 

The first treatise, which discusses the question how 
the Christian faith on the subject of creation is affected 
by the progress of physical science, is written from the 
theological standpoint, not from the scientific. It is in- 
tended for those that believe rather than for unbelievers, 
and the general view which it aims to illustrate is that 
the apparent antagonisms between faith and science are 
grounded in inaccurate and imperfect interpretations of 
the different language employed by Scriptural and 
scientific writers. In both its parts, this volume is 
soberly and thoughtfully wrought out, although it can- 
not be called either original or brilliant. 

The second volume, which discusses the question 
whether life is worth living, is much more crisp in style 
and more incisive in its thought. It is criticalin raising 
the question whether any theory on the value of life can 
be satisfactory whith ignores the supernatural. It is ex- 
pository in exhibiting the essential elements of the Chris- 
tian conception of life. The critical portion of the 
book seems to us least valuable, although the writer’s 
views are to be commended. But in setting forth the 
elements of the Christian conception of life, the author 
has made an argument of much power. The Christian 


The Library. 
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life exhibits itself as abundantly worth living, because 
it is the true and eternal life. No Christian heart, in its 


healthy moods, ever thinks to raise the question whether 
or no. Itis easy and pleasant to trace the influence 
of Maurice in this* portion of the book, and it need not 
be said that the book is a refreshing and invigorating 


one. 


The third volume treats of the credibility of miracles, 
and aims to give such an outline of arguments as may 
serve to show on what considerations the defense of 
miracles rests. Whata miracle is ; what objections are 
brought against miracles ; the possibility of miracles, 
and the evidence for them ; the reasons for miracles, and 
why they have ceased ; and their practical value—such 
is the outline or plan of the author’s argument, which is 


well conceived and ably and fairly reasoned. 


The fourth volume deals with agnosticism in respect 
to the being and character of God. ‘‘Is God knowa- 
ble 2?” Itis perhaps the ablest and most interesting of 
the series to the intelligent reader. The writer strikes 
into his subject with a vigorous stroke, without a word 
of preface or introduction. He reasons clearly and 
cogently, and writes lucidly. He is a man of imagina- 
tion and learning, and his pages are enriched with perti- 
nent and forcible illustrations. The discussion of per- 
sonality and its manifestation in history is singularly 
clear. Dean Mansel and Mr. Spencer are criticised with 
refreshing vigor. The Hebrew, the Greek, and the 
Christian solution of the question are successively stated, 
and the final chapter on the ‘‘ Coneeption of God ”’ fitly 
consummates a powerful argument. This volume can 
be most cordially commended to all Christian students 
as a most timely discussion of fundamental questions, 

The fifth volume deals with the necessity of dogma, 
but it deserves to be said that the author does not ap- 
prove dogmatism. He discusses the prejudices against 
dogma, and endeavors to show that dogma is of the 
essence of Christianity, and that the dogmas of the church 
catholic are identical with those of revelation. The 
church cannot feed the sheep and lambs, cannot convert 
the heathen, cannot preach the truth, without dogma. 
The author makes an ingenious and plausible, rather 
than a satisfactory, argument. 

The sixth volume aims to show how the divinity of 
Jesus is depicted in the Gospels and Epistles, and is a 
valuable contribution to Biblical theology. The author 
fully recognizes the new conditions of the discussion of 
this question, and does not rest his argument upon the 
assumed inspiration of the Scriptures, but treats the 
Scriptures for what they are worth in their historic 
credibility. No matter when, where, or by whom the 
books of the New Testament were written, the question 
is, first of all, how do they set forth the Person of Jesus ? 
In some respects the author’s method is quite original, 
and from first to last his examination commends itself as 
thorough and candid. We do not hesitate to pronounce 
his work to be one of much importance. We notice 


‘references in it to Dr. Newman Smyth’s book, ‘‘ Old 


Faiths in a New Light.” 

The seventh volume, most practical of all, turns upon 
the question, ‘‘ Does God answer prayer?” It is pref- 
aced with a full table of contents and analysis of the 
argument. Some portions of the volume are abstract 
and metaphysical, as must needs be ina thorough discus- 
sion ; but other portions, such as the strong chapter ona 
‘‘Prayerless World,” are simple, lucid, and exceedingly 
interesting. Without attempting any report of the 
author’s argument, we simply express our deep feeling 
of its comprehensiveness and thoroughness. This book 
deserves a wide and careful perusal in the churches, nor 
do we recall any treatise on this theme which seems of 
superior merit. In a voluminous appendix many side- 
questions are acutely-discussed. 

These seven volumes, of unequal merit, are in them- 
selves alone a valuable theological library, and if the 
forthcoming volumes shall prove of equal ability, the 
series will be one to be cordially commended both for its 
intrinsic excellence and its comparative 
ness. The price of each volume is $1.25. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


An imposing, profusely illustrated, and very handsomely 
printed volume has just been issued by 8S. W. Green’s Sons 
(New York). It is an Encyclopedia of Practical Informa- 
tion, which, under the title of The Friend of All, is designed 
to give practical information to the housekeeper, the gar- 
dener, the farmer, the artisan, the business man, and the 
young folks.——The Bank of New York has celebrated its 
centennial anniversary by issuing a History of the Bank of 
New York, 1784-1884, by Henry W. Dommett. This institu- 
tion has held a notable place in the financial history of the 
country, and the handsome volume which tells the story of 
its work will be of interest to the merchants and bankers of 
the city. Phillips & Hunt (New York) send us Dr. W. B. 
Pope’s Higher Catechism of Theology.—Mr. Henry C. Lock- 
wood, of the New York Bar, has written, and R. Worthing- 
ton has published, the Abolition of the Presidency, a presenta- 
tion of the government of the United States trom a purely 
democratic standpoint.——- Gone to Texas: Letters from Our 
Boys, edited by Thomas Hughes (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.), contains a series of letters from Texas describing 
the experiences, devices, and hardships of some enterprising 


young Englishmen who have recently emigrated to the great 
Southwestern State.——An extremely convenient and rather 
remarkable work has just been published by John B. Alden 
(New York) under the title of A Concise Poetical Concordance of 
the Principal Poets of the World. The compilation has been 
made by Charles A. Durfee, compiler of the index of ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Magazine,’’ and embraces titles, first lines, characters, 
subjects, and quotations. The value of such a work is evi- 
dent on its faee, and, so far as we have been able to ex- 
amine it, has been very carefully done.——The Presbyterian 
Board of Education (Philadelphia) issue an interesting little 
volume in Life in Alaska, containing a series of letters writ- 
ten by Mrs. Eugene 8. Willard. Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin, 
better known as Jennie Drinkwater, has written a new and 
rather attractive work published under the title of Wild 
Woods.——A (folden Inheritance, by Reese Rockwell (New 
York: Phillips & Hunt), isa story for young people, written 
with a strong religious motive. —— Harvey Carpenter’s 
Mother# and Kindergartners’ Friend (Boston: Cupples, 
Upham & Co.) is a little volume designed to aid in training 
little children according to the natural method.— Funk «& 
Wagnalls (New York) have published Ram Chandra Bose’s 
Brahmoism, or the History of Reformed Hindooisim, a volume 


} embodying the subs* ance of lectures dealing with the move- 


mentof Brahmoism from the standpoint of the Christian 
missionaries. ——Brown & Goss (Hartford) have published 
Wilder Smith’s FExtempore Preaching, a little book pre- 
senting the conditions and the discipline necessary to suc- 
cess in extempore preaching.——Charles Scribner's Sons 
have brought out The Crime of Henry Vane, a new story by 
‘“* J. 8. of Dale ;’’ volume fourth of their series of Stories by 
American Authors; and number six of the Philosophical 
Series, containing the Agnosticism of Hume and Hurley, with 
a Notice of the Scottish School, by President McCosh.——We 
have received from John Wiley & Sons (New York) volume 
one of the School of Mines quarterly series, containing Dr. 
F. A. P. Barnard’s Jmaginary Metrological System of the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh. Two very interesting books from the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) are Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s new novel, A Country Doctor, and Mr. Richard 
Grant White’s entertaining international study, The Fate of 
Mansfield Humphreys. James R. Osgood & Co. (Boston) 
have brought out Mr. Fawcett’s new story, -gpammie Cymbals. 


‘LITERARY NOTES. 


—THE SCRIBNERS have ready volume 17 of the ‘“‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.”’ 

—THe CurcaGco ‘‘CcRRENT”’ is publishing a series of 
papers by John Burroughs on ‘Country Thoughts and 
Days.’’ 

—MIss GLADSTONE, the daughter of the English Premier, 
bas written an article for one of the English Reviews on the 
Princess Alice’s letters. 

—COMPTROLLER KNOX has written a book on the ‘ United 
States Notes,’’ which will be published during the present 
month by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—THE **‘ MISTRESS OF IBICHSTEIN,’’ translated from the 


Germnn by Miss 8. E. Boggs, has been added by Henry Holt 
& Co. to their admirable Leisure Hour Series. 

—Mr. Avstin Dorson will shortly publish a book on 
which he has been at work for some time, ‘‘ Thomas Bew- 
ick and his Pupils.’’ J. R. Osgood & Co. will publish the 
American edition. 

—CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY has established a new tripos 
for modern and mediwval languages; the arrangement per- 
mits a student to specialize in English, French, or German, 
with their allied medieval languages. 

—JupGE TOURGEE’s two most famous books, ‘‘ A Fool's 
Errand’’ and “ Bricks Without Straw,’’ have been put into 
paper covers for a limited edition, and will doubtless at- 
tract many new readers in that cheap and convenient form. 

—A.S. Barnes & Co. will shortly publish ‘‘ The Elements 
of Morality,’’ by Professor Paul Janet, member of the In- 
stitute, author of the ‘‘ Theory of Morals,’’ ‘* Final Causes,”’’ 
etc., translated by Mrs. Professor Hiram Corson, Cornell 
University. 

—Mr. Noan Brooks, who is well known as a bright 
writer of books for boys, and who has been for several 
years connected with the editorial staff of the New York 
‘‘Times,’’ has left that paper to take charge of the Newark 
Advertiser.”’ 

—Mrs. Lucy M. MITcHELL, the author of ‘‘ A History of 
Ancient Sculpture,” recently reviewed in these columns, has 
been elected a corresponding member of the German Ar- 
chological Institute, a notable honor never before conferred 
upon a woman. 

—AMONG THE MANY ARTICLES which have recently ap- 
peared on Maurice, one of the most notable for insight, sym- 
pathy, and clear discrimination is that contributed to the 
current ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ by J. H. Shorthouse, the 
author of ‘‘ John Inglesant.”’ 

—Ginn, HEATH & Co. (Boston) have issued a new cata- 
logue of their publications. A glance through it shows the 
extraordinary collection of text-books which they issue, and 
indicates, at the same time, the great progress that is con- 
stantly being made in this country inthe higher ranks of 
educational work. 

—T. THomAs ForTUNE, editor of the New York *‘ Globe’’ 
(known as the ‘‘ Negro organ’’), has in the press of Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert a small volume devoted to problems of 
land, labor, and the social conditions of his own race in the 
United States. He calls it ‘‘ Black and White,” and takes 
the ground that the cause of the laboring classes—whatever 
their color—is one. 

—THE TWELFTH EDITION of ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation”’ has 
been published in England. This is a celebrated anony- 
mous book, although several persons have known for along 
time who the author of it is. This late edition contains an 
introduction by Alexander Ireland, in which it is formally 
disclosed that Robert Chambers wrote ‘‘ Vestiges of Crea- 


tion.’’ Thackeray and Prince Albert were mentioned in 
connection with it atone time. The interest of the book is 
now chiefly historical. 

—THE FOURTH VOLUME of Stories of American Authors, 
which has just come from the press of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, containing N. P. Willis’s ‘‘ Two Buckets in a Well,”’ 
Miss Woolson’s capital sketch ‘‘ Miss Grief,’’ Noah Brooks’s 
** Lost in the Fog,’’ Mr. Bunner’s ‘‘ Love in Old Cloathes,”’ 
and two other stories, by Mrs. Foot and J. W. De Forest. 
This series hus proved a decided success both in a literary 
and popular point of view. 

—ProressoR HENRY MoRr.eEr’s ‘‘ Universal Library,’’ 
now being published at frequent intervals by George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, is to be enriched by a number of extremely 
well-selected works during the present year; among them 
are Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides,’’ Coleridge’s ‘‘ Table Talk,’ 
Chapman's translation of the ‘‘Iliad,’’ Johnson’s ‘‘Rasselas,”’ 
and many other standard literary works. This library prom- 
ises to be an invaluable compendium of the classic litera_ 
ture of the world. 

—S. W. GreEN’s Son, of New York, announces the publi- 
cation at an early day of the ‘‘ Evolution of a Life,’’ being the 
memoirs of Major Seth Eyland, containing the record of the 
author’s personal experience in the war as Captain of the 
First New York Mounted Rifles, Provost Marshal, and 
Judge Advocate, with new and interesting anecdotes about 
Lincoln, Grant, McClellan, Scott, Butler, Joe Johnston, 
Stonewall Jackson, Martin Van Buren, Horatio Seymour, 
President Arthur, and others. 

—R. WoRTHINGTON bas just issued a book with the 
portentous title, ‘*‘ The Abolition of the Presidency.’’ The 
author is Henry C. Lockwcod, a prominent New York 
lawyer, who proposes saving the Republic by abolishing the 
Presidency, and with it the “‘ring’’ caucusing and the 
‘* machine ’’ methods so lamentably prevailing in our politi- 
cal life. The growth of the monarchical element and the 
evolution of the ‘‘one-man idea,” and the threatened dan- 
gers hence arising to the Republic, are sketched in strong 
colors. 

—Mr. WALTER BESANT'S nobly conceived story of social 
helpfulness, ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” says the 
‘* Tribune,’’ bas had a more powerful and immediate prac- 
tical effect than any other novel of the day. So strongly 
was a wealthy young brewer moved to sympathy and belief 
by the author’s vigorous pictures of Angela Messenger and 
her scheme, that he is now building in the squalid East End 
a ‘* Palace of Delight,’’ which promises to realize the dream 
of that charming heroine. The young Englishman intends 
that the “‘ palace”’ shall be a source of help and happiness 
to all the sad inhabitants of that haunt of misery. 

—Tue “CriITIC AND Goop LITERATURE” prints this 
pleasantly worded note in its issue of June 5: ‘“ The 
Author’s Club is at last pleasantly housed in its rooms at 
No. 19 West Twenty-fourth Street, where the flow of literary 
conversation is occasionally interrupted by the sound of clash- 
ing arms upborne from the floor beneath—the salle d’armes 
of the Fencing Club. The ranks of the latter organization, 
by the way, are largely recruited from those of the book- 
makers and editors overhead, who, however confident they 
may be of the superior merits of the pen, are apparently 
quite willing to excel in the use of the sword as well.”’ 

—‘* EvERYBODY’s Paint Book ’’( New York: M. T. Richard- 
son) is one of the most useful books that has been issued 
for household purposes in some time. The book is a com- 
plete guide to outdoor and indoor painting, gives full 
directions as to the kind of brushes necessary to use in the 
various kinds of painting to be done about the house and 
outbuildings; full directions for mixing paint, so as to 
produce not only all the colors but the shades of- the 
colors. Practical suggestions on the painting and papering 
of rooms are also given, with practical receipts for mix- 
tures that will clean furniture, carriages, and paint. 

—A WRITER in the ‘Springfield Republican points out 
that cheap literature in England “ is taking the direction of 
printing serial stories in the country newspapers. Three- 
volume novels have there almost ceased to exist as a pay- 
ing business, since the news of the world and liberal install- 
ments of a couple of novels can be had in the local weekly 
for a penny.’’ The New York ‘‘ Graphic” adds: The 
tendency to distribute current literature—articles, stories, 
and poems—by means of an association which deals with a 
hundred or more newspapers, and supplies them with this 
literature, is already marked in our own country. The 
tendency is a good one for the public, and for authors. It 
is noticed with interest at this moment that a half dozen 
leading Aimerican journals are about to print simultaneous- 
ly new stories by Howells, James, Bret Harte, and other 
celebrated writers.”’ 

—THE WORCESTER PvBLIc Lisrary, which has been open 
to the public on Sundays since 1872, has found the experi- 
ment successful from the start. During the first year 5,706 
persons used the rooms. The librarian says that every Sunday 
a considerable number of volumes are called for to be used 
in study or for other serious purposes, and that the charac- 
ter of the reading is different from that of week-day reading. 
He adds: ‘ The Sunday users of the rooms are mainly per- 
sons who are engaged in exacting avocations during the 
week, and who consequently have little time or strength for 
reading or study on secular days or evenings, or person:! who 
live at a distance from the library building. They are largely, 
too, I should say, men who do not belong to churches. 
Largely, too, they are men without quiet, comfortable homes, 
and without books and magazines. The rooms are as quiet 
on Sunday as any parlor. Nor is any effort needed to secure 
order and quiet. I have been thanked many atime by in- 
quirers for the privilege of coming to the library to study 
on Sunday. Such persons have told me that they could 
not have pursued their studies if this privilege bad not been 
extended tothem. I am confident that the cause of good 
morals has been largely promoted by having them open on 


this day of the week.”’ 
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Who would be first to breast the swelling tide, 
And step alone upon the other side— 
If we could know! 


If it were you, 
Should I walk softly, keeping death in view ? 
Should I my love to you mere oft express ? 
Or should I grieve you, darling, any less— 

If it were you ? 

If it were I, 
Should I improve the moments slipping by ? 
Should I more closely follow God’s great plan, 
Be filled with sweeter charity to man— 

If it were I? 


If we could know! 

We cannot, darling; and ’tis better so. 

I should forget, just as I do to-day, 

And walk alone the same old stumbling way— 
If I could know. 


I would not know 
Which of us, darling, will be first to go. 
I only wish the space may not be long 
Between the parting and the greeting song ; 
But when, or where, or how we’re called to go— 
I would not know. 


STANZAS. 


3 8 the flowers without the sun, 
As ocean bed without the sea, 
So dark and empty all my life 
When reft, O dearest heart, of thee! 


** As the flowers beneath the sun, 
As ocean’s depths of purple sea ; 
So bright and full is all my life 
When blest, O sweetest heart, with thee !"’ 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC REUNION. 


HE fifteenth annual reunion of the Army of the 
Potomac was held in Brooklyn Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week. The public buildings were 
beautifully decorated, and the people of Brooklyn out- 
did themselves in their efforts to suitably entertain these 
veterans of the war. 

A triumphal arch was aunt at Montague and Clin- 
ton Streets, crowned with a figure of the Goddess of 
War, flanked on either side by cannons. The main span 
of the arch was over the roadway, with smaller arches 
on either side crossing the sidewalks. Portraits of Grant, 
Lincoln, Sheridan, and Hooker, entwined with ever- 
greens, were arranged on the arch. The bases bore the 
names of the batt!es and commanders of the Army of 
the Potomac. At the business meeting, which was held 
inthe Academy of Music, General Grant was elected 
President for the ensuing year. 

The parade, under General C. T. Christiansen, began 
at 4.30 p.w., starting from Fort Greene. The houses on 
the entire line of march were decorated. The regiments 
aroused the enthusiasm of the 200,000 people who viewed 
the parade. 

The reception held in the Academy of Music in the 
evening brought together hundreds of men who had not 
met before since the close of the war. Much feeling 
was displayed at these meetings of old comrades. Be- 
fore the exercises began the band played ‘‘ Marching 
Through Georgia ;”’ an old gentleman arose in the front 
of the building, and when the chorus was reached cried 
out, ‘‘ Give it to em, boys,” and immediately broke into 
the chorus, when he was joined by the entire audience. 
The song was sung again and again, with the waving 
of hats and the fluttering of handkerchiefs. This was 
followed by camp calls, and when the band again broke 
into the song of ‘‘Tramp, tramp, tramp,” they were 
joined by the voices of the audience. General Newton 
called the’ meeting to order shortly after eight o’clock. 
Mayor Low made an address of welcome, which was 
responded to by the presiding officer ; a poem was then 
read by Mr. John Savage, followed by an oration by 
General Horace Porter. 

On Thursday morning the members of the Army of 
the Potomac, with invited guests, embarked on the 
‘Grand Republic” for a trip up the Hudson and to Bay 
Ridge, where they took the cars for Manhattan Beach, 
the annual banquet of the Society having been arranged 
to take place at the Oriental Hotel. The weather was 
most unpropitious both on Wednesday and Thursday, 
but in spite of it all the guests left Brooklyn feeling that 
they had passed a most enjoyable forty-eight hours. It 
was voted that the next reunion be held in the city of 


MISS FAITHFULL ON WOMEN. 


ISS EMILY FAITHFULL, who has recently re- 
turned from America to England, has been giv- 

ing her impressions of this country to the English press. 
The position of women in this country is to her the 


She complains that English women are ashamed when 
compelled to earn their daily bread, some going so far 
as to give false names to their shopmates and employers. 
She says, further : 


‘* Fine-ladyism is creeping in, no doubt, but it has not yet 
attained that universality which it enjoys in England. 


ried women, nor is there any country in the world in which 
the husbands are so good, so kind, and so affectionate as in 
the States. In fact, they spoil their wives. It is the most 
amusing thing in the world to see how the American woman 
imposes upon her husband the duty of housewifery.’’ Of 
this Miss Faithfull mentions an amusing instance which 
came under her own notice in a New York mansion. 
‘** There will be sixteen for dinner to-night,’ said the wife to 
ber husband as he was going out to business in the morn- 
ing. ‘Dear me!" said the husband; ‘what shall I order 
for dinner?’ ‘ Whata question!’ said she, contemptuously ; 
‘there has been no new animal invented, surely. If I tell 
you how many are coming you ca: provide for them, I sup- 
pose.’ He acquiesced without a murmur, and obediently 
ordered the dinner. In railway carriages the wife lolls at 
her ease, surrounded by cheap novels, while the husband 
nurses the children and supplies all their wants. Domestic 
service in America is much worse than in this country. 
There are very few houses indeed, even among the wealthi- 
est Americans, which have a housekeeper, and houses 
which in this couutry would have four and five servants are 
managed in America by two. The servants have to do all 
kinds of work, and although there may be an opening for 
our ‘ generals,’ or maids-of-all-work, the English servant 
accustomed to good places in this country would not 
tolerate the condition of domestic servants in the States. 
As the service itself is more onerous, the servants are 
much less pleasant to do with than English  ser- 
vants. There is a great demand for domestic servants, 
especially in the West; but anything more wicked 
than inviting servant- girls, without friends and without or- 
ganization, to make their way tothe Far West, is difficult 
to imagine.’’ Miss Faithfull isorganizing a system by which 
the surplus women of this country can emigrate under 
friendly auspices to those centers of population iu the States 
where the demand for English domestic servants is greatest. 
There is also a great demand for eligible maidens for matri- 
monial purposes. Not inthe East, however, where the mat- 
rimonial market is sadly overstocked, but in the West. 

** There are a hundred female doctors in America for one in 
this country ; in every town there are at least a dozec, who 
have a large practice, chiefly among women and children ; 
but they do not refuse male patients when they can get 
them. The chief objections to female doctors on the part. 
of women is that they are too hard and unsympathetic. 
With men the lady doctor may relax somewhat ; but in deal-. 
ing with their own sex their peculiar charm disappears. In 
one university Miss Faithfull found as many as sixty medi- 
cal students studying for their degree, but in that college 
the anatomical classes were not attended by both sexes at. 
the same time. In Boston, however, there is a university at 
which male and female students go through all their studies 
in common, the dissecting-room being occupied at the same 
time by both sexes—a custom which is more honored in the. 
breach than in the observance. Thousands of women are 
employed in the United States as clerks, and the standard of 
commercial morality is exceedingly high, no case of embezzle- 
ment having been reported on the part of women cashiers. 
The teaching profession in America is largely in the hands 
of women, a ‘schoolmarm’ being one of the most distinct- 
ive features of American civilization, their skill in manag- 
ing even the roughest boys being very remarkable.’’ 


Her forthcoming book on her visit to America will 
contain her observations and views on the Mormon 
question. 


YACHTING. 


When annual regatta of the Atlantic Yacht Club, of Breok- 
lyn, took place on Tuesday of last week. The cloudy 
sky and leaden appearance of the water did not promise a 
good day’s sport to the yachtsmen or their guests. In the 
afternoon the clouds broke away, the wind freshened, and 
the good spirits of all returned. About seventy-five yachts 
were cruising off the club-house when the signal gun for the 
start was given. Through some misunderstanding about 
the preparatory signal, all the yachts did not have the same 
advantage at starting, the ‘‘Clytie’’ especially suffering. 
The ‘ Thistle,’’ a new yacht, crossed the line first. 

On the run down the “‘ Daisy’’ did beautifully, and the 
new sloop ‘‘ Athlon ’’ was sailed ‘for all she was worth.”’ 
The wind freshened, and she came tearing along with her 
lee rail buried in the foam. The‘ Triton,’ sailing finely, 
was the leading schooner, and the ‘“‘ Mischief,’’ passing 
ahead of everything, led not only the sloops but the 
schooners to the Point of the Hook. Buoy No. 8 was 
rounded by the ‘‘ Mischief,’ ‘‘ Fanny,’’ and ‘‘ Fanita,’’ with 
the others some distance astern. Then came the ‘‘ Croco- 
dile,’? ‘‘ Thistle,’ ‘‘Athlon,” ‘‘Grayling,’’ ‘‘ Triton,’’ 
‘‘Romeyn,”’’ and ‘‘ Enterprise,’’ the rest of the fleet follow- 
ing. The wind now hauled to the eastward, and all except 
the smaller yachts laid their course for the black hull of the 
lightship that marks the wreck of the ‘‘Scotland.’’ The 
smaller yachts, after turning the buoy, spread their white 
wings for home and disappeared up the bay. Class E kept on 
around the ‘‘ Scotland ”’ lightship and then followed the small 


America, however, is unquestionably the paradise for mar- 


her. The ‘‘ Thistle’? rounded at 3:27:25, the ‘‘Gracie”’ at 
3:36, the ‘‘Crusader’’ at 3:37, the ‘‘ Roamer” at 3:46:30, 
and the Triton ’’ at 3:47:20. 

On the run home the ‘‘ Gracie’’ did the kind of work that 
has made her name famous, and passed yachts that earlier 
in the race had seemed a hopeless way ahead of her. When 
she was seen coming up the Narrows ahead of the ‘*- Athlon,”’ 
and those who knew her exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s the ‘ Gracie,’ ”’ 
several yachtsmen offered to bet that it was not. ‘‘Why,”’ 
said they, ‘‘she cannot possibly have caught up so.”’ But 
it was, and she came in in splendid style, though too late to 
be a winner. L. A. Fisk’s ‘‘Grayling’’ and Henry E. Dodge’s 
‘Triton’? were the winners in the two schooner classes. 
Among the sloops J. R. Burk’s “‘ Mischief,’’ George Gould’s 
‘*Fanita,’’ ex-Commodore Vermilye’s ‘‘Romeyn,”’ J. G. 
Prague’s ‘‘ Crocodile,’ and Franklin Beams’s ‘‘ Amazon’’ 
were the winners. The ‘‘ Phantom,’’ which sailed in 
Class D, has not been measured, so her corrected time is 
not known. Dr. Barron, who sailed in his new sloop ‘‘ Ath- 
lon,’’ entered a protest after the race because the “‘ Mis- 
chief’’ had disregarded the sailing regulations and whis- 
kered her jib topsail. 

The Seawanhaka Club sailed their fourteenth annual 
regatta last Saturday. The course was to windward from 
Buoy No. 10 out to the lightship and return. The Club 
never experienced such weather. The wind blew a gale, 
and the tugs that went down with parties to see the race 
tumbled about like corks. Eight yachts started, but ee 
three sailed the course. 

The three yachts that sailed the course made time as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Gracie,’’ 5:20:29; ‘‘Oriva,’’ 5:29:30; ‘‘ Petrel,”’ 
5:21:19. The wind was as chilling as a Noveinber wind, 
and all were glad to return to land and warmth. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


M W. O. STODDARD, formerly the private secretary 
of Abraham Lincoln, recently delivered an address 
on the religious life of the famous President, in which he 
said : 

** About ieieener ne years ago, in a miserable little 
cabin built of logs, with a floor of mud, in the wilds of 
Hardin County, Ky., there was born, of poor white parents, 
illiterate, ignorant to the last degree, degraded, worth- 
less, godless, an infant boy, of a father who to his dying day 
could not earn a living on the best farm that could be given 
him, and of a mother who disappears from history so early 
that we have little means of knowing who she was or what 
she was, and only know that tothe present day her grave is 
unmarked. From that cabin to another cabin like it, and from 
that place, at the age of nine, after picking up, nobody knows 
how, reading and writing, his father moved tothe Territory 
(it was then) of Indiana,and from that they were raised to the 
dignity of a new log cabin. There was no glass in the windows, 
neither floor nor bed nor chair,and for miles around there were 
no other settlers ; and upto full manhood in that community, 
he obtained, all told, including his Kentucky schooling, 
twelve months of tuition. His first writing was upon a 
shingle or on the back of a wooden shovel, and his first 
associations were with this rude backwoods community. 
Two years after he got there, his father brought a stepmother 
into the cabin—the only mother he everknew. It was winter- 
time, but barefooted in the snow he went to meet her—this 
boy that I am talking of—unkempt, unwashed, of whom years 
afterwards she said, ‘ The first thing that I undertook was to 
make him look a little like human, and that was when he was 
eleven years old.’ Into that cabin the stepmother brought a 
Bible, and it is of record it was the only book there, and of 
course he became familiar with it ; and into that cabin there 
came a little while later a preacher, and the only preacher 
that ever came there for years. It was a preacher who had 
died in England long before, but who has preached to every 
one of us, and his name is Bunyan, and it is of record that 
the boy’s mind received every line of that pilgrimage. 

‘‘His father moved to Illinois and built another log 
cabin, and he took another trip down the river, and on his 
return settled at New Salem, where at that time there was 
neither law nor orler—a town where there was neither 
house nor store that cost over $100. There was a mill 
there, with a dam typical of the prevailing conversation in 
the community. Passing through such a school, studying 
such books as he could find, at the age of twenty-four he 
obtained a copy of the works of Volney and of Tom Paine, 
and their influence was such that he must needs write a 
book to prove that the Bible was not the word of God, 
and that Jesus was not the Christ. He read the manu- 
script to some friends, and there was among them one who 
had strong convictions, and he took the manuscript from 
the reader’s hand, and threw it in the fire. 


‘There was another preacher came to him; and he was 
betrothed. He gave his whole life to ber, and she died. 
The teacher had come, and another process in his spiritual 
development had arrived. His brain gave way. e who 
could lift eleven hundred pounds dead-weight, and could 
meme t champion wrestler of Illinois, became insane for 
weeks. 
Mr. Stoddard, continuing, told how, when Mr. Lincoln’s 
partner in business ran away with the funds and left him 
with the debts, he worked hard and religiously to pay ever 
dollar. ‘The first work he ever wrote,’’ said Mr. Btod rie! 
‘*was on cruelty to animals ; the second was on the evils of 
intemperance, and the third on the necessity for popular 
education ; and, although he was a memberof a community 
degraded, reeking with impurity, I never heard a word 
uttered against his personal purity.”’ 
The remainder of Mr. Stoddard’s address was confined 
to a retrospect of Mr. Lincoln’s political career, showing, 
py extracts from his public speeches and documents, that 
nature was thoroughly imbued with s irituality, and 
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_ June 19, 1884. 


OBSEQUIES OF A QUEEN. 


Gannie Jeffers, the Queen of the gypsies in 
the United States, who died at Greenfield, 
Tenn., on March 10, was buried at Dayton, 
Ohio, April 10, 1884. Gypsies were encamped 
all about the city to the number of about 
one thousand five hundred, having traveled 
by wagon from all parts of the country. The 
Queen was embalmed and laid out in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., immediately upon her death, 
and then brought to Dayton, where her tribe 
own considerable property, and a large lot in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, where lies buried the 
former King and Queen of the gypsy tribes 
in this country. She was in a handsome 
casket, made of the finest wood, and lined 
with rich silk and satins. The mountings 
were all gold, studded with jewels. The lot 
in the cemetery where she was buried is 
marked by a beautiful and exquisite monu- 
ment, shipped there from Greece. 

The funeral procession, which was com- 
posed entirely of gypsies, formed in the 
northern section of the city and marched to 
its southern extremity, where the cemetery is 
located. Crowds of people lined the streets 


and accompanied the mourners to the cem- 


etery, where a rope was stretched around the 
lot, leaving an iuclosure large enough for 
the mourners and friends to standin. The 
crowd surged up against this slight barrier, 
covered the mounds in the vicinity, the tomb- 
stones, and the trees. In faet, every place 
that would afford an opportunity of seeing 
what was going on was occupied by men or 
boys. 

The funeral services were Christian, being 
conducted by one of the leading pastors of 
the city and the choir of his church. The 
wife of the reverend gentleman accompanied 
the mourning husband. The grave, which 
was about ten feet deep, was a square pit 
about ten by eight feet in dimensions. At 
the bottom was a box made of heavy stone 
slabs, and in this box the coffin was laid by 
the side of another, that of a daughter of the 
deceased, who died in 1866, when ten years 
old. There were stifled cries and sobs as the 
mourners gathered about the grave, which 
broke out in loud cries as the co was 
lowered. The preacher referred to deceased, 
whom he had known personally in life as a 
good Christian woman. He said the Bible— 
which she had worn with reading—was 

laced at her feet, now that she was dead. 
At the conclusion of his remarks the choir 
sang ‘‘ The Sweet By and By,’ and the ser- 
vices closed. When the great stone was 
about to be lifted on top of the coffins, by 
means of a derrick close at hand, the sons 
and daughters climbed down on the coffins 
to take their last farewell. Their sobs and 
eries were echoed by the mourners that stood 
on the brink of the grave. They threw them- 
selyes prostrate on the coffins, kissing the 
hard wood, and it was with great difficulty 
that they were prevailed upon to come out 
of the grave. The stone lid was then put 
into position and the dirt thrown uponit. A 
huge monument will be erected over the 
grave, surmounted with a life-sized statue of 
gypsy queen.—[New York 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 

A COUNTRY. DOCTOR. 


A Novel. By Saran JEwstt, author of 
Mate of the Daylight,”’ 
ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Acharming story laid among familiar New to 
land scenes a le, and pict 
to-day in New England towns. A is 
the heroine, a noble, true-hearted girl, who cannot 
fail to win the hearts of all readers. A delightful 
story for summer reading. 


THE FATE OF MANSFIELD 


HUMPHREYS. 


With the Episode of Mr. Wasuineton Apams iu 
England, and an Apology. By RicharD GRANT 
Wuite. 16mo, $1.25. 


eri- 
cans. Aside from the story, Mr. White’s intimate 
acquaintance with English habits of thought and 
modes of expression renders his book exceedingly 
piquant. 


sole. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Bosten ; 


11 East Seventeenth 8t., New York. 


UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS }:i 


Of Ancient an Modern Works of Art. em- | 96. 


te. Se in stamps 
cr Catalogue of over 5,000 sub 
paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
333 Washington 8t., Bosten, Mass, 
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competent writers. The following is a list of 


THE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The need ‘of a concise and well-written series 
of books on the chief doctrines of Christianity is 
generally recognized. Hence it is intended to 
issue, at convenient intervals, a series of com- 
pact, books on the doctrines which recent debate 
has brought prominently before the public mind. 
These volumes will be condensed in expression, 
Biblical in doctrine, catholic in spirit, and by 


the volumes, price $1.25 each. The last three 
are not yet ready. 
The set of ten delivered, prepaid, for $10.00. 


Is God Knowable ? 
Rev. J. Iveracnu, M.A. 
Is Christ Divine ? 
~Rev. T. Wurreraw, M.A. 
Does God Answer Prayer ? 
Rev..R. McCuryne Epe@ar, M.A. 
Is Dogma a Necessity ? 
Rev. PREBENDARY MEYRICK, M.A. 
Life: Is it Worth Living ? 
Rev. J. MARSHALL Lane, D.D. 
Are Miracles Credible ? 
Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
Does science Aid Faith in Regard to 
Creation ? 
Rr. Rev. HENRY D.D., 
Bishop of Edinburgh. 


. The following volumes will appear shortly : 
What is Regeneration ? 
Rev. Principat D.D. 
What is Saving Faith ? 
Rev. Pror. J. J. Grven, M.A., D.D. 
What is the Scripture Doctrine of 
Body? 


Rev. HENRY GEORGE TOMPKINS. 


**In the publication of the Theological Library 
simultaneously with its issue in England, Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker is doing a good work, not 
only forthe Church, but for the world, and one 
that should be properly appreciated and sus- 
tained. Itisa series of able books devoted to 
the defense and maintenance of those doctrines 
of Christianity which are now so much the sub- 
ject of discussion as well within as without the 
Church. The authors of them are all well-known 
thinkers and divines; they write clearly, con- 
cisely, and forcibly, and the books will be indis- 
pensable to those who wish te know what 
Christianity can say foritself when assaulted all 
along the Churchman. 


‘THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
Nos. 2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 
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SECOND COMING OF CHRIST AT HAND. 
—We live those days wherein the Lord will 
ther his Israel out cf both Jew and Christian 
urches, that their spirit, soul, and body may be 
reserved blameless to receive the Lord at his com- 
m. 


Furth 
different books at 12c. each. Mention this pape. 
Address: J. WIELE, 143 N. Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 
SERMONS TO THE SPIRITUAL MAN. 


By Professor W. G. T. SHepp. D.D., author of 
**Sermons to the Natural Man,” ete. 1 vol.,. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE. By his son, Lieut.-Col. J. PF. 


Maurice. 2 vols., 8vo, with por- 
traits. $5. 


A REISSUE IN A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FORM. 


LANGE S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


Edited by Pritue Scuarr, D.D. Price reduced 
from $5 to $3 per volume. 
ACTS AND PSALMS. 
Already Published: GENESIS. MATTHEW. 
JOHN and ISATAH. 


DR. McCOSH’S PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. 


No. 6. AGNOSTICISM OF HUME 
AND HUXLEY. 
With a Notice of the Scottish School 8&8vo., 


paper, 50c. 
“It has been shown again and again that Agnostt- 
cism is suicidal. It is an evident contradiction to 


affirm that we can know nothing. But when we 
have done all this we have only strengthened the 

ition of Agnosticism, which holds that all truth 
8s contradictory. It is of no use fighting with a 
specter, but we can assall those who keep it up, 
such as Hume, who started the system, and Thaxter, 
its living defender.”’ 


ALREADY PUBLISHED; 
PART I.—DIDACTIC. 

No. 1. Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth. 
As Opposed to Agnosticism. Being a Trea- 
tise on Applied Logic. 8vo, paper, 50c. 

No. 2. Energy, Efficient and Final 
Cause. paper, Sie. 

No. 3. Development: What it Can Do 
and What it Cannot Do. 8vo, paper, 


50c. 
No. 4. Certitude, Providence, and 
Prayer. 8vo, paper, 50c. 
PART IL.—HISTORICAL. 
No. 5. Locke’s Theory of Knowledge. 
With a Notice on Berkeley. S8vo, paper, 50c. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


A Collection of the most noteworthy short 
stories published in recent years. Bound in 
cloth, 50 cents each. Send for detailed list of 
stories. 


A New Novel by the Author of “‘ Guerndale.”’ 


THE CRIME OF HENRY YANE. 


One vol., 12mo. $1. 


THE LADY OR THE TIGER ? AND OTHER 


By Frank R. Stockton. 1 vol., 
STORIES, Frank 


ROUND THE WORLD. a Andrew Carne- 


1 vol., small 

4to. $2.50. 
(A Reissue of 
OUT-OF-TOWN PLACES, ‘A, Relswe of 
ies."") By Donald G. Mitchell. 1 vol., 12mo. 
With new Illustrative Designs by E.C. Gardner. 


$1.25. 
THE BOOK-BUYER A Monthly Summary 
* of American and For- 
eign Literature. June number now ready. 
Annual subscription, 50 cents. 
These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 Broad way, New York. 


Music Books for the 
Sea-Side. 


Do not forget to take with you to the Sea- 
side, Mountain, or other Summer 
Resort, a few CHOICE MUSIC 

BOOKS. 


TO SINC. 

Gems of English Song (82); or Minstrel 
Seonga, Old_and New ($2); or American Col 
lege Song Book ($2) ; or AR SONGS (5%) cts 
or Khymes an unes ($1 25). This last is 
choice collection of Home Songs. 


FOR SUNDAY. 


Song Worehi (35 cts.), the New Sunday-school 
Son »k; or Male Voice Choir (0 cts.), a col- 
lection of Sacred Songs; or Beauties of Sacred 
Song ($2). 


TO PLAY—FOR PIANO. 
Gems of the Dance ($2); or Gems of Strauss 
)}; or A Cluster of Gems ($2); or the easy 
airy Fingers ($1.25) ; or that ood collection of 
Piano Duets, the Piano at Home (§2); or the 
classical Schumann’s Album (#2). 


TO READ. 

The musical novel, The Soprano ($1); or Stu- 
dent's History of Music (52-50) endels- 
sohn’s Letters (2 Vols., each $1.50); or Mo- 
zart’s Letters (2 Vols., each $1.25). 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


a 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Elizabeth Fry: 


Life and Labors of the Eminent 
Philanthropist, Preacher, and 
Prison-Reformer. 


COMPILED FROM HER JOURNAL AND OTHER 
SOURCES 


BY EHBDWARD RYDER 


389 pages, 8vo, with full-length 
portrait. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


This work is designed to supply a deficiency 
in English and American Literature by present- 
ing, witbin moderate compass, a true Life, rather 
than a Sketch, of the great Quaker Philanthro- 
eri whose name is one of the purest stars of 

tnzlish History, and whose tireless efforts to ex- 
tend the mantle of Christian Charity until it 
should reach the feet of toiling, enslaved human- 
ity deserve the thanks of all who need mercy, 
and the admiration of those who do not. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 by 

EDWARD RYDER, 
Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Boo ksellers supplied by E. WALKER’S SON, 
14 Dey Street, N. Y. 


THE CENTURY FOR JULY 


WILL CONTAIN: 


A popular and authentic account of the 
ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND DISBANDMENT of the 


KU-KLUX-KLAN 
by the Rev. D. L. WiLson, of Pulaski, Tenn., 
birthplace of the Klan. The facts contained 
will prove a revelation to the public and 
form a remarkable contribution to United 
States History. 
Other features of this number are: ‘“ Re- 
cent Architecture in America,’’ profusely 


mances,’’ with ten illustrations by Harry 
Fenn, of ‘‘ The Wayside,’’ ‘‘ The Old Manse,”’ 
and ‘‘ Brook Farm;’’ ‘Cruising Around 
Cape Breton,’’ illustrated by Burns; “ Aca- 
demical Degrees,’? by Ex-President Wool- 
sey; ‘‘John Bright,” by T. H. 8. Escott, 
with frontispiece portrait ; ‘‘ The U. 8. Pen- 
sion Office ;’’ ‘‘ Dr. Sevier,’’ by George W. 
Cable; ‘‘ Lady Barberina,’’ conclusion, by 
Henry James ; ‘‘ The Reversible Landscape,”’ 
by F. R. Stockton; *‘ The Story of Myra,” 
by Julia D. Whiting; etc. 

Price, 35 cents; $4.00 a year. Sold every- 
where. 

THe Century Co., New York, N. Y. 

FAMOUS BOOKS. 

The following well-known authors are now repre- 
sented in my catalogue, My editions are frequently 
the best published in America. 

IN*TORY : Guizot, Grote Rawlinson, 
Froissart, Hume, Macaulay, Carlyle, Gibbon, 
Kenrick, Schiller, Creasy, etc. 
IOGRAPHY : om Parton, Macaulay, 
Smiles, Plutarch, Carlyle, Lamartine, Froude, 
Morley, Huxley, Goldwin Smith, etc. 
OKTRY : Burns, Browning, Kyron, Campbell, 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Cowper, Dante, Dryden, 
George Eliot, Goethe, Goldsmi Homer, Hemans, 
Herbert, Hood, Ingelow, Milton 5 ter, Pope, 
Schiller, Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, Spencer, Tenny. 
son, Virgil, Wordsworth, etc. 
Wee Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Eliot. 
Hawthorne, Cooper, Dounce? Bulwer, Black, 
Irving, Longfellow, Kingsley, Bronté, De Stael, 
Ebers, Kennedy, Mrs. Craik. ete. 
YLASSICS: Ceasar, Herodotus, Cicero, Demos. 
ristotie, Plato, Horace, Juvenal, Taci- 
tus, Virgil, Homer, Xenophon ,#schytus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Pindar, etc. 
J UVENILE: Hawthorne, De Foe, Dickens, Yonge. 
Bunyan, Grace Greenwood, “sop, Jacob Abbott, 
Hans Andersen, etc. 

500,000 Vii LUMES Choice Rooks. 
Catalogue, 10 pages, free. Books for examination 
before payment on evidence of good faith, NOT 
sold by dealers—prices too low. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. 0. Box 1227. 393 Peari St.. New York 


—— 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


70,000 copies °rs"°* 2 months | 


a sale rarely attained by a Sunday-school song 
book in the same length of time. 
Price, in Beards, 830 per 100 Copies. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


New Vork. Chicago. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


—The one hundred and thirtieth commencement of 
Columbia College took place in the Academy of Music, New 
York, on June ill. The graduating class of the School of 
Arts numbered fifty-one ; of the School of Mines, sixty-three ; 
and of the School of Political Science, seventeen. As usual, 
a large and intelligent audience was present. The degree 
of Doctor of Letters was conferred on H. T. Peck, of the 
faculty of the college; the degree of Master of Arts on 
Charles Waldstein, rector cf the Fitzwilliam Museum of Ar- 
cheology and Art, Cambridge, England ; and that of Doctor 

Sacred Theology on the Rev. William D. Walker, Mis- 
sionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Northern Dakota. The prize lectureship of the School of 
Political Science was awarded to Frederick W. Whitbridge. 

—The steady progress in the Hebrew Union College, at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is a source of great satisfaction to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Isaac Wise, who, in submitting his annual report 
to the Board of Governors, said: ‘‘ There is, perhaps, 
no school in this country which does so much in so 
short a time as your Hebrew Union College. The main 
causes thereof are system, method, punctuality, conscien- 
tiousness, and fraternal co-operationjof each and all, teachers 
and students, the Board of Governors and the Faculty, all 
of whom are directed and governed by the same religious 
spirit of benevolence and the eminent will to do that well 
which they have undertaken to do. Another cause thereof 
isthe scientific training which the students receive simulta- 
neously in the high school and university, and the co-oper- 
ative plan of the college, so that the apparently opposing 
institutes actually support and supplement one another, 
especially in philosophy, philology, and history.”’ 

—The following incident is told in connection with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. One of the profes- 
sors of the Institute isan opponent of co-education; che 
entrance examinations had just taken place when the pro- 
fessor met a lady who is a well-known advocate of co-edu- 
cation and the advancement of women. Said the lady to 
the professor: ‘‘I am so deeply interested in the Institute 
for its noble attitude toward women. It is so advanced 
to give the girls that chance which their brothers have long 
enjoyed. I do hope there were a large percentage of giris 
among those examined to-day; we women are thirsting for 
these privileges of drinking in knowledge at its wellsprings.”’ 
‘*T cannot pretend,’* her companion returned, dryly, “‘ tosay 
how general and pressing the thirst may be, but I thank 
heaven that to-day we examined one hundred and ninety- 
two boys and only one girl. May it not be that the thirst is 
not so keen, now the paling is taken away from about the 
wellspring?’’ She answered him never a word, but her 
looks indicated a great and implacable indignation. 

—The closing exercises of Roanoke College took place 
at Salem, Va., June 8. The graduating class numbered 
seven; degrees were conferred on the following named 
gentlemen : The degree of Doctor of Philosophy on Presi- 
dent G. W. Holland, of Newberry College, and Professor 
P. M. Bikle, of Pennsylvania College ; the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity on the Rev. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, 
Ohio, and the degree of Doctor of Lawson the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Seiss, of Philadelphia, and Marshall P. Wilder, of 
Boston. 

—The Committee of the National Education Association 
report that five thousand persons have registered their 
names as attendants at the Convention, which will be in 
session from July 10-18, at Madison, Wis. It is expected 
that this Convention will be one of the most important con- 
ventions ever held since the organization of the Association. 

—The commencement exercises at Yale College will be 
gin Friday, June 20, and close Wednesday, June 25. The 
unveiling of the statue of the late Professor Benjamin Silli- 
man will take place on Tuesday morning. The anniversary 
exercises of the law department will take place in the after- 
noon, when an address will be delivered by Governor Hoadly, 
of Ohio ; subject, “‘ Codification in the United States.’’ The 
anniversary of the Sheffield Scientific School will take place 
on Tuesday evening. The graduating exercises will be held 
on Wednesday morning: in the evening will, as usual, take 
place the President’s reception for graduates and their 
families. 

—The movement, which has met with approval among 
intelligent Americans, for the establishment of a Protestant 
International College for the é@ducation and training of 
young ladies at Florence, Italy, proves the wisdom of the 
origimators. The Hon. William Clark, formerly United 
States Consul at Milan, and for the past twenty years a 
resident of Italy, is one of its strongest advocates. The 
College has a twofold design: first, to furnish the young 
ladies of Italian families with that higher order of education 
represented only by the American system ; secondly, to fur- 
nish a home and instruction to young Ameriean women who 
go abroad to study modern languages, music, and art. The 
late George P. Marsh took a great interest in the establish- 
ment of the College. Mr. Clark is now in the United States, 
forming an association of American ladies who will be in- 
terested in the College. The President of the Institute will 
be appointed by a Board of Directors, and he, with the 
President of the Association in the United States, will ap- 
point the faculty, which will consist of at least one lady 
professor who shall be an American, and such other lady 
professors as shall give adequate instruction in Italian, 
French, and German. The Minister of Public Instruction 
in the Kingdom of Italy, the American Minister to Italy, 
and the American Consul at Florence shall be the ez officio 
members of the Board of Visitors. Three hundred dollars 
will pay for a scholarship; certificates will be given in 
return that will be available for board and tuition, either 
at regular established rates or for an academic year, if pre- 
sented by the pupil in five years from the opening of the In- 
stitute. Five dollars paid into the treasury will make the 
contributor a patron of the Institute; twenty dollars will 


} Churchman :” The Data of Ethics.”’ 


constitute the person a life member of the Association. 
Mr. James N. Gordon, 65 State Street, Boston, Mass., is the 
Treasurer of the Ladies’ International College, which was 
opened in the autumn of 1883. The ‘Villa Spinola,’’ in 
which the school is located, is one of the most attractive 
suburbs of the city of Florence, beautifully located, and 
with very fine grounds. The school year will begin October 
1, and will consist of three terms of twelve weeks each. 

—The sessions of the Summer Schools of the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy will be held at Key-East, 
N. J., in July, with the following lecturers and subjects: 
Tuesday, 15th, Jesse B. Thomas, D.D., Brooklyn: ‘‘ Genesis, 
Scriptural and Extra Scriptural.’’ Wednesday, 16th, Noah 
K. Davis, LL.D., Professor in the University of Virginia: 
‘*Am I Free?’ Thursday, 17th, Anniversary of the Institute 
of Philosophy: Annual Address by the President, the Rev. 
Dr. Deems. Friday, 18th, Baboo Ram Chandra Bose, Luck- 
now, India: ‘‘ Hindoo and Christian Philosophy Contrasted.’’ 
Saturday, 19th, W. K. Pendleton, LL.D., President of 
Bethany College, Virginia: ‘‘ Political Atheism.’’ And at 
Richfield Springs, N. Y., beginning in August, when the fol- 
lowing lectures wil! be given: Wednesday, 20th, Francis L. 
Patton, D.D., LL.D., Professor Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J.: *‘ Doubt.’’ Thursday, 21st, Wilbur F. Til- 
lett, A.M., Professor Vanderbilt University: ‘‘ The Con- 
cessions of the Unregenerate World.’’ Friday, 22d, Her- 
rick Johnson, D.D., Professor Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: ‘‘ Philosophical Topics and the Pulpit.’’ Saturday, 
23d, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Samuel Smitb Harris, Michigan: 
‘* Capital and Labor.’’ Monday, 25th, Charles F. Deems, 
LL.D., President of the Institute: The Annual Address. 
Tuesday, 26th, W. Kirkus, LL.B., editor of the ‘‘ Literary 
Wednesday, 27th, 
the Rev. Bishop Randolph 8. Foster, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘ Mind 
the Primal Cause.’’ Thursday, 28th, Willis J. Beecher, 
D.D., Professor Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.: 
Historical versus Critical Evidence.”’ 

—The statue of the Rev. John Harvard is to be unveiled 
at Harvard College about September 26. 

—The ‘‘ Times-Democrat,’’ of New Orleans, is in favor of 
making Spanish an important study in the public 
schools. 

—The Wesleyan Female College has conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy on Mrs. Eli Boynton Herbert, of 
the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean,’’ and on Sarah Amelia Scull, of 
Washington, D. C., the author of a book on Greek My- 
thology. The graduating exercises opened June 11; eleven 
young ladies graduated, 

—The commencement exercises at Brown University 
began June 13; the graduating exercises took place on 
the 18th. 

—The commencement exercises at Stevens Institute, at 
Hoboken, N. J., were held June 12. 

—The commencement exercises of Vassar College took 
place June 11; a greater number of strangers were present 
than at any similar exercises before in the history of the col- 
lege. The graduating class numbered thirty; diplomas 
were awarded to seven of the graduates of the School of 
Painting, and diplomas in the School of Music to seven. 

—The baccalaureate sermon at Syracuse University will 
be delivered by Chancellor Sims, on June 22. ss 

—The commencement exercises of Ripon College will be- 
gin,on June 21 and close on June 25. 

—The commencement exercises at La Salle Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., took place Wednesday, June 18. Ad- 
dress by the Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

—The commencement exercises of Williams College will 
begin June 28. 

—The Summer School of Languages will begin July 7, at 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Instruction is based on 
the natural method. There will be religious services in 
French on Sunday. The teachers are widely known, and 
men of experience. Professors will preside at table for 
French and German conversation. 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks preached the baccalaureate 
sermon before the graduating class at Harvard College, 
June 15. | 

—The second commenc:ment exercises of Drake Univer- 
sity, at Des Moines, lowa, were held June 12. The class 
numbered twenty-eight. King Medical College, which 
seceded from Drake University nearly two years ago, grad- 
uated a class of six, same date. 

—The graduating exercises of Claverack College took 
place June 12 

—The commencement exercises at Brown University 
passed off with more than the usual degree of eclat ; the 
class-day exercises were more than interesting. The oration 
was delivered by Mr. William Jacob Clones, of Charlestown, 
Mass., on ‘‘ Heroism in American Characters.’’ The class 
supper was very brilliant. 

—The annual commencement of the Pennsylvania Military 
Academy was held June 13. Thedegrees were conferred by 
ex-Governor Pollock. 

—The graduating exercises of the University of Penn- 
sylvania were held in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
June 13. | 

—The commencement exercises of Syracuse Medica) 
College were held in the Grand Opera-House, June 13. 

—The commencement exercises of St. Agnes’s School, 
Albany, N. Y., were held June 13. 

—Commencement exercises at Princeton began June 14, 
and closed on the 18th. 

—The sixteenth annual commencement of Cornell Univer. 
sity began Jnne 15, when the baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. George R. Van De Water, rector of 
St. Luke’s Church at Brooklyn. Class-Day, Tuesday, was 
very interesting. The meeting of the Alumni was held on 
Weduesday. The graduating exercises were held on Thurs- 
day. The class acquitted themselves with credit. The 


reception to the class by the was largely 


tended. 


—The Harvard overseers have decided not to confer the 
degree of LL.D. on Governor Robinson. 

—The graduating exercises of the Pittsburg Female Col- 
lege at Pittsburg, Pa., closed June 12. The class numbered 
eighteen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN EXPLANATION. 
Editor of The Christian Union : 

An amusing article in your last number upon theatri- 
cal boxes in churches as a means of spiritual aid was based 
upon an entirely erroneous idea of the facts in the case al- 
luded to; an idea gained from the droll misstatement of a 
reporter in one of the daily papers. 

The facts are these: Dr. Paxton, of the West Presbyterian 
Church, has interested and drawn to his church and congre- 
gation a large increase in numbers, so that, in every way— 
seating, ventilation, etc.—the buildiag has been too strait- 
ened for them. In seeking an enlargement of the seating 
capacity the only course open was to replace the present 
galleries, which furnish very undesirable seats, with more 
spacious and inviting ones, which should not only seat a 
much greater number, but be so pleasant and attractive 
that applicavts for sittings would be as well satisfied there 
as on the main floor. 

To make them more attractive to families, it was decided 
to divide them into square pews (like those in some ancient 
churches) seating from four to ten persons. These pews 
are to be tastefully but quietly upholstered, and seated with 
very comfortable chairs ; they will be arranged to command 
excellent view, and, it is believed, will be as eagerly sought 
after as any pews in the church. 

In all this there is certainly nothing sensational; it is 
merely meeting the necessities of the case in almost the only 
way open to do so successfully. 

The crowding of the church has rendered more trying the 
ventilation, which has never been good. The changes pro- 
posed will heat and ventilate it by steam, and are guaran- 
teed to entirely change the air of the building every twenty- 
eight minutes, which is certainly a very rare and desirable 
achievement in any church. 

The other changes embraced in the outlay are a complete 
change of the decoration to a class more quiet and rich in 
place of the rather gaudy style which has long character- 
ized the building, larger and better arrangements for pul- 
pit platform and singers’ seats, a new organ, new carpets, 
cushions, glass, lighting, etc., gaining the result, it is hoped, 
of greater and much more desirable seating, pure air, quiet 
and appropriate decoration, pleasant lighting, greater con- 
venience for pastor and choir, and a more fit house of wor- 
ship generally. 

While it may be that excellent buildings do not contribute 
to spirituality, is it, on the other hand, promoted by uncom- 
fortable seating (or lack of seats), bad ventilation, gaudy 
decoration, and general inconvenience ? J. C. C. 

New York, June 8, 1884. 


A RADICAL PROPOSITION. 


There are grave objections to the present method of ex- 
amining candidates for the Congregational pastorate. The 
candidate is often confused. He and the members of the 
council are often complete strangers to each other. The 
time for examination is exceedingly brief. If the council 
objects, dissension is created between different churches; 
the seeds of alienation and suspicion are sown in a parish ; 
sometimes the prospects of a rejected candidate are 
blighted for life. And it is becoming all the time more ap- 
parent that mere theology {s not all that is necessary for 
preparation for the Christian ministry. A man may be per- 
fectly orthodox and yet prove a poor minister in active 
work. He may be heretical according to the church stand- 
ards, and yet prove an exceedingly effective preacher of the 
Gospel of Christ. Our present examinations turn almost 
wholly upon catechising in abstruse rietaphysical theology. 
And this has very little to do with the practical work of the 
ministry—the work of saving souls and building up Chris- — 
tians. 

If there must be this formal theological examination of 
candidates for the ministry, why should it not be had in the 
theological seminary? There is the proper place for it. 
There are men who are versed in theological science (or who 
are supposed to be) who know what orthodoxy is and what 
heterodoxy is. Let the candidate, if must needs be, take 
out his certificate from such a faculty. Let this be a suffi- 
cient guarantee to the churches of his theology. 

A church in general knows, after proper trial, whether a 
man is fitted to preach the Gospel or not. It knows it far 
better than an ecclesiastical council can. Let every man, . 
we say, stand on his own merits. Let him try his gifts before 
the churches. If he is accepted, let him be ordained or in- 
stalled, simply, directly. The simpler the service the better. 
Let us have forever done with this periodic theological agony 
and uproar in our churches over ecclesiastical councils. If 
a church and society unite on a minister, that is presump- 
tive evidence, at least, that he is a suitable man for the 
place. Let time prove his fitness. And as for dangers 
through this method, there would not be more dangers than 
now, nor so many. Have no good and true men been 
thrown out of the Congregational ministry by ecclesiastical 
councils ? Are none such deterred from entering it by fear 
of this theological inquisition ? And are there no ministers 
stifling the spiritual life of the churches, approved for or. 
thodoxy by ever so many councils ® 

What church, then, will take the initiative? There is a 
good chance here, for some bold, progressive church, for re- 
form. Omit this doctrinal inquisition. Invite the churches 
to a simple service of Christian fraternity. It would bea 


benthsowieg Congregationalism. | It would be a good move for 


Christian liberty and enlightenment. J. Szwatn, JR. 
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LIFE ABOARD THE THETIS. 


A young sailor on board the United States 
steamer ‘ Thetis,’?’ Commander Schley com- 
minanding, writes to his friends here, under 
date of May 4, from the ship: “ We had a) 
grand send-off. The people say that the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard was not so crowded 
since the war. All the vessels from the 
navy-yard to Castle Garden were crowded 
with people, and we had to lay aloft and 
cheer ship six or seven times. There was a 
salute fired at the navy-yard and at several 
forts from there to Sandy Hook. The. 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War came aboard a few minutes before 
we left, and all hands were mustered on 
the poop, shook hands with all of us, and 
wished us a pleasant voyage. When they 
shook hands with us the Secretary of the 
Navy said: ‘God bless you, my son, and 
grant you all success and a speedy return.’ 
Captain Schley and all the rest of the officers 
are No. 1 men, and are doing all in their 
power to make all hands comfortable. We 
had inspection and prayers this morning, 
Captain Schley acting as chaplain. We were 
supposed to live on ship’s rations until we 
gotto St. John; but Mr. Sebree, our First 
Lieutenant, toldthe cook to take anything he 
wanted; s0 we have had bacon, sausage, 
butter, eggs, apple butter, condensed milk, 
cheese, turtle soup, tea, beef tongue, and @ 
twenty- pound keg of figs. 

“May 5.—They served out two cigars to 
each man Sunday, with the compliments of 
Mr. Sebree. We were served a bar of hard 
tobacco and one pound of Lone Jack smok- 
ing tobacco and a brier-wood pipe. They 
served out our clothes just before we left. 
They gave us all four pairs of heavy cloth 
breeches, four blue overshirts, double-breast- 
ed, that button close under the chin; four 
suits of blue flannel underclothes, one pair 
of sea boots, three pairs of stockings, and a 
cap, for one year’s wear—with fur suits when 
we need them. We go from here to (St. 
John) to Disco, west coast of Greenland. 

‘*May 11.—It is blowing a gale of wind here 
from the east, and raining, and I don’t think 
we will leave until this evening or to-morrow 
morning. We were given another pair of’ 
boots (seal-skin) and an E. Ginnarcap. We 
are through .coaling ship, and have our 
sledge dogs on board—twenty-two in number. 
I was ashore last night, and had a pretty good 
time of it. There were only five of us ashore 
out of the port watch; all the rest were 
quarantined. We did nothing but go from 
one store to another hunting for suspenders, 
mittens, shoe-strings, tooth-brushes, calico, 
toilet soap, mouth-organ, and several other 
articles. All of us went tochurch this morn- 
ing before we came off to the ship. I hear 
we will goto Upernavik from here, instead 
of Disco. This is a mighty dreary place. 
There is nothing but high rocky cliffs and 
water. I have not seen such athing asa 
tree since we got here.’’—[Baltimore A meri- 
can. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S RECORD. 


In an old paper, worn with age and now 
unknown, I came across Abraham Lincoln’s 
only autobiography. It was written in 1545 
at the request of Charles Lanman, who was 
then making up his Dictionary of Congress, 
and had asked Mr. Lincoln for a sketch of 
his life. Thetollowing is Abraham Lincoln’s 
written reply : 

** Born February 12, 
County, Ky. 

‘* Education, defective. 

‘* Profession, lawyer. 

‘* Have been a captain of volunteers in the 
Black Hawk war. 

‘* Postmaster at a very small office. 

‘* Four times a member ot the Illinois legis- 
lature. 

‘* And was a member of the lower house of 
Congress. Yours, etc., 

LINCOLN.” 


DIDN’T APPLY TO CLOTHING. 


He had a sign at the doorreading: ‘‘ Great 
reduction in prices to flood sufferers.”’ 

An individual who seemed to have passed 
through several inundations halted, looked 
- suspiciousiy at a pair of pants, and asked : 

** How much for these ?’’ 

** Dot bair vhas four dollars.”’ 
-**How much off to a flood sufferer ?”’ 

Vhas you in der freshet ?”’ 

**T calkilate I was. Half my farm is still 

under water.”’ 

I see... Dot vhas oxactly handy for 
you. I make no reduction on clothing, but 
I take off ten per cent on some second-hand 
rubber boots for you to wade around your 


1809, 


in Hardin 


farm in.’’?—[ Wall Street News. 


‘A DIFFERENCE OF TASTE. 


‘“‘T am astonished, my little boy, that you 
should ask to be helped twice to pie,’’ re- 
marked a father at the dinner table. You 
never knew me to ask for a second piece of 
pie. 


this band of depredators has met its 
match. A concerted movement was made 
during the panic, and since, to break down 
the Missouri Pacific stock ; every species 
of argument, false rumors, and deliberate 


‘lies were concocted, and with these a 


‘““{ know I didn’t,’ answered the little selling movement was inaugurated, during 


boy,‘‘ but I have seen you eat two dishes of | 


oatmeal mush.”’ 
‘* Certainly, but pie 
thing from oatmeal mush.”’ 
‘‘T should hope it was, 
young hopeful. “If pie was anything like 
oatmeal mush, I wouldn’t ask for one piece, 


let alone two.”’ 


SWELL CANS. 

Dr. J. G. Johnson contributes an article to 
the ‘‘Sanitarium’’ upon poisoned canned 
goods. He says: ‘‘If acan is sound, the 
head is sunk in. If the contents have 
commenced to decompose, the head is bulged 
out. Dishonest dealers buy these ‘‘ swells,’’ 
as they are called, punch a hole in the heads, 
and put the cans in boiling wax to drive out 
the gases, after which they solder up the 
hole. That is to say, they repeat the process 
followed in canning. But cans so treated 
will have two solder hvles instead of one. 
Such cans, if purchased, should at once be 
sent to the Board of Health, along with the 
nouneee and the name of the grocer who suld 
them 


MR. BARNUM’S LITTLE JOKE. 

Mr. P. T. Barnum stepped up to the news- 
dealer in the Pennsylvania Railroad station 
on his way to Philadelphia on Sunday, and 
said : 

‘*Give me twice.”’ 

What asked the newsdealer. 

‘Give metwice,’’ repeated the original and 
only. 

‘“*T don’t understand,”’ said the puzzled 
dealer. 

‘What is’ twice,’’ asked the great show- 
man. 

‘““ Twice,’’ said the dealer. 
is—twice is two times.”’ 

‘* Well, that’s what I want. 
‘Times,’ ’’ replied Mr. Barnum. 

The dealer ‘‘ tumbled,’’ and the showman 
chuckled every time he thought of his little 
joke on bis way to Phila.lelphia. 


‘* Why, twice 


Give me two 


The following is apropos at the present 
time : 


‘* Why do you want a change?’ said the 
latter. And after the former’s rehearsing 
again of the old threadbare arguments the 
latter replied: ‘‘ You remind me of the old 
Long Island fisherman and Governor Dix. 
During the campaign when Dix ran a second 
time for Governor of the State he happened 
to walk to the beach at Westhampton one 
day, and met on the way an old fisherman 
who was mending his nets. The tisherman 
did pot know the Governor, so Governor 
Dix asked bim: ‘ Well, how’s politics down 
here ?? ‘Kinder quiet,’ said the old man. 
‘[ don’t take much interest, but I’m ag’in 
Dix.’ ‘ What’s the matter with Dix ?’ asked 
the Governor; ‘hasn’t he done well at Al- 
bany?’ ‘Fust rate,’ said the fisherman, 
‘fust rate; I hain’t got a word ag’in him.’ 
‘Then why wou’t you vote for him” ‘ Wal,’ 
said the fisherman, ‘ eeis is a-gittin’ scarce, 
and [ think it’s ’bout time fur a —— 


FINAN CIAL. 


It may be fairly said that progress has 
been made in the process of liquidation 
and in the adjustment of the accounts of 
insolvent concerns during this week. The 
progress is slower and more difficult, from 
the fact that a strongly organized clique 
of what may be literally called wreckers 
have taken and are taking advantage of 
the necessities of those who are forced to 
dispose of securities ; and, by every means 
—frequently by the most unscrupulous— 
they discover the vulnerable point, and 
make most violent attacks in order to 
break prices and enforce greater sacrifices 
on the part of the unfortunates. It is a 
sad comment on human nature that no 
wild beasts could be more intent on de- 
‘| structio n than are these same men in their 
purpose to obtain the last dollar possible 
out of the misfortunes of their fellows, 
It is fortunate, however, that there are 
strong hands combined to resist this 
systematic process of wrecking, and in one 
instance during the past week, at least, 


is @ very different | 


** responded the | breaking down his 


which a very heavy line of short stock 
was sold on the market. These parties, 
who thus hoped to cripple Jay Gould by 


most valuable 
property, have met with a disastrous 
defeat. Their sales were made at from 


seventy-five to sixty-five, averaging about 
Seventy. The stock, after they had fin- 
ished their movement, quietly and 
‘slowly turned about under the guidance 
of skillful bands, and moved up until, at 
the close of this week past, the price 
had reached ninety-two, with these raiders 
still uncovered. The loss which it is plain 
they must now suffer will prove a very 
large one, and will have the effect to teach 
them that from this time on they cannot 
have their own way in the stock market. 
Other rods of a like nature are in pickle 
for these desperadoes, and it is to be hoped 
that justice of a very salutary character 
will be administered to them as a penalty 
for their desperate attempts inthe line of 
legal highway robbery. There undoubt- 
edly have been shortcomings on the part 
of our leading railway managers, arising 
either from error in judgment or from 
reckless management of their respective 
properties, but this should be no excuse 
with others, in times like these, when all 
should join in trying to strengthen the 
confidence insound properties. ‘To circu- 
late, by every means possible, false stories 
of disaster, and then use these inventions as 
clubs with which to beat the life out of 
all credit and recuperative forces—this 
course has been pursued on a large scale 
by men who call themselves respectable, 
and it will bea satisfaction to know that 
there is a means and a power somewhere 
that can enforce a penalty in kind. The 
best of credit and the strongest of institu- 
tions and corporations may be broken 
down in such times by persistent falsehood; 
and, undoubtedly, an almost immeasurable 
amount of damage has been done in 
this way during the past thirty days. 
We remarked two weeks ago that now, 
during this season of gepression. was 
and is the time for investors to purchase 
good securities and shares at very low 
prices, prices which during the next 
twelve months will yield large profits to 
those who embrace this opportunity. We 
believe that such advice is sound, and 
take this occasion to repeat that this sea- 
son of low prices is almost unprecedented, 
and cannot continue for any great length 
of time, especially as we have the best of 
assurances that the forthcoming crops in 
every section of the country give promise 
of a great yield. The money market 
continues very easy, and the ruling rate 
is one and one-half to two per cent. on 
call. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease. . $672,530 
Specie, increase................ 2,499,800 
Legal tenders, increase........ 2,592,300) 
Deposits, decrease.............. 2,211,000 


5,645,000 

Indicating u surplus reserve of about 
$7,250,000. Foreign exchange is firm, 
yet if our exports continue to improve 
as they have during the week past, the 


balance will again turn in our favor. 
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E. 14th 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH? U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
or via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver 
necting in Union ts at Kansas City, Aehisen, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 


the fact that Round Trip tickets sat 
urchased via this Great 

Th rough Line, to all the Health and Pleasure 
e West and South-West alley of the 


the of OLORA DO, the v 
Yosemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points In the Mexican Kepublic, 
HOME-SEEKERS 


Sbould also remember that this line leads direct ta 


the heart of the Government and Rallroad Lands in 
W ashing- 


Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and 
ton Territory. 


Itis known as the great TH ROUGH Cas. LINE 


ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped Rallroad in the World 


lasses of 
Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Raii- 
road Coupon Ticket Otlices in the United States and 


JNO. Q. A. Gen. | 
way, New York, and 
St., Boston. 
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Pencing. 
Illustrated containisg Plans of Poultry 
Honses, and Runs, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog Ken- 
nels. Garden Seats, Summer Houses, &e. +, together 
with valuable information about keeping Poultry, 
Pigeons, Birds and Dogs, and how to make it profitable, 
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A TRICK ON A SPIDER. 


A great many years ago, a prisoner of 
state, who was allowed to cheer the solitude 
of his dungeon by playing on his flute, dis- 
covered, after a while, that every time he 
played, a great number of spiders gathered 
about him. Since then the liking of spiders 
for music has been proved. I myself had 
often wished to play for a spider audience, 
but I was not well enough acquainted with 
any musical instrument to coax a tune out of 
it. 

A scientific gentleman of Europe gave mea 
valuable hint by an experiment of his own. 
He used atuning-fork. Now, I can play a 
tuning-fork as well as anybody. I procured 
a tuning-fork, and then sought out a spider. 
I found a handsome, brand-new web, and 
though I did not see Mistress Epeira, I knew 
she must be at home. Fpeira diadema is her 
full name, though most persons call her a 
garden spider. It is she who makes those 
beautiful, wheel-like webs which festoon the 
rosebushes and trees. 

AsI have said, Madame Spider was not 
visible. I knew, however, she must be in 
her gossamer parlor, which is attached to 
her web. 

Here was a good chance to try tuning-fork 
music. Irapped the fork on a stone, and in 
a moment a soft, melodious hum filled the 
air. I touched one of the spokes of the web 
with the fork. On the instant, Madame 
flew out of her parlor in great haste, hesitated 
a moment at the outer edge of the web, and 
then, instead of going straight to the tuning- 
fork, ran tothe very center of the web. 

When there, she quickly caught hold of 
each of the spokes, one after the other, and 
gave it a little tug, as a boy does his fishing- 
line to see if a fish is hooked. Each was 
passed by until she came to the spoke upon 
which the humming fork rested. There she 
stopped, and it was easy to see that she was 
excited. She gave the whole web a shake: 
then tugged at the spoke again. “‘ Hum-m-m ” 
still sang the fork, rather faintly now, how- 
ever. 

Madame was satisfied. Her mind was 
made up. Down she darted and caught the 
end of the fork in her arms. She tried to 
bite into the hard metal, and at the same 
time she spun a web of silk around and 
around the two prongs, which by this time 
had ceased vibrating. 

I pulled the fork away, and Madame Epeira 
retired in disappointment to the center of 
the web. But if she was disappointed, so 
was I, for 1 was satisfied that it was not 
the music of the fork that had attracted her. 
Unfortunately, it was altogether too proba- 
ble that she mistook the hum of the fork 
for the buzz of a fly—a sort of music no 
doubt very sweet to her. 

Time after time I repeated the experiment 
with the fork, touching in turn each spoke 
of the web, and each time Madame Spider 
was deluded into trying to capture the tun- 
ing fork. It was odd that she did not learn 
wisdom by repeated disappointment.—| From 

John R. Coryell, in St. Nicholas for June. 


THE ENCORE NUISANCE. 


Let us suppose a hungry man goes into a 
restaurant and orders dinner (says an ex- 
change). He finds it excellent, and devours | 
it with a relish— Worcester sauce, probably. 
If he encores that dinner by thumping on the 
floor with his cane, and shouting “‘ Bravo !’’ 
till he is hoarse, the proprietor does not fur- 
nish the enthusiast a second dinner, except 
on the express understanding that he is to 
pay for two meals instead of one. 

A man goes into a cigar shop, invests in a 
cigar, and, upon lighting it, discovers that it 
is very fine. That man may stamp the heels 
“ff his boots, but under no circumstances 
does the tobacconist come forward with a 
gracious bow and beaming smile and hand 
out a complimentary cigar; at least, we have 
never noticed anything of the kind. 

These things being so, how does it happen 
that an intelligent audience that has paida 
shilling a head or more for admission toa 
concert will go on as if they meant to tear 
the place down if the performers do not du- 
plicate the programme, giving them double 
value for their money? If the performance 
is so much better than the audience expect- 
ed, it seems to us that it would be more rea- 
sonable for them to hand over another sbil- 
ling apiece at the ticket-office as they passed 
out after the performance was over. We 


have never observed any audience do that, 
although we have watched them ey as 
they have passed out. 

The trutb is, that in every audience there 
are a few fellows who want to make the spec- 


j ness, but in a minute she feil over another 


they hear it—that they are music sharps. 
They start the racket, and the rest of the 
audience catch the contagion, just as other 
nervous diseases are caught. An occasional 
encore is admissible ; but when an audience 
encores everything, then the young man who 
starts the nuisance ought to be pointed out 
to the audience. 


A NEW EDITOR’ S OPINIONS. 


‘*The Baptist Weekly,’’ under the head- 
ing of a ‘‘ new editor’s opinions,’’ gives the 
following summary of the pecuniary results 
of human energy in different departments of 
life : 

‘9The poet laureate can take a worthless 
sheet of paper, and, by writing a poem on it, 
make it worth 65,000 dollars: that’s genius. 
Vanderbilt can write a few words on a sheet 
of paper and make it worth 5,000,000 dollars : 
that’s capital. The United States can take 
an ounce and a quarter of gold and stamp 
upon itan ‘“‘ eagle bird,’? and make it worth 
20 dollars: that’smoney. The mechanic can 
take the material worth 5 dollars and make 
itinto a watch worth 100 dollars: that’s skill. 
The merchant can take an article worth 25 
cents and sell it for1 dollar: that’s business. 
A lady can purchase a very comfortable bon- 
net for 10 dollars, but she prefers to pay 100 
dollars : that’s foolishness. The ditch dig- 
ger works ten hours a day and shoveis out 
three or four tons oi earth tor dollars: that’s 
labor. A member ot a relief committee 
works the whole side of his head off, im- 
pairs his mind, gets his nerves all out of 
whack, dreams all sorts of dreams, is in- 
sulted on every corner, and misnamed by 
every booby, and—that’s a fact !”’ 


““GOD BLESS THE BABY 
A big man and a smaller one went into Mr. 
Harrington’s store late last night and asked 
to look at some clothing. Mr. Harrington 
himself waited upon the visitors, and was 
showing them various lines of goods, when 
the door leading to his residence in the rear 
of the store opened, andin came on the run 
a baby daughter of the Harrington family. 
The little one came in hurrying te escape her 
mother, and fell over a box. Mr. Harring- 
ton left the customer and went to the rescue 
of the baby. After the little one was quieted 
and placed on the floor he resumed his busi- 


box, and appurently burt herself. He left 
the customer, and again looked after the 
child. 

At this the man turned to bis companion 
and said: ‘‘Let’s go out of here. I ain’t 
looking for a nursery.’’ 

The proprietor heard the remark and was 
not slow to respond. He said that he had 
lived fifty-two years and done twenty years 
of business, and had had 20,000 customers, 
but he had never had but two Harrington 
babies, and this was the only one left. He 
could get along without the customer and 
the sale of a suit of clothes to him, but he 
couldn’t get along without the Harrington 
baby, and he didn’t care how soon the cus- 
tomer ‘“‘ skipped.”’ 

The man, who was looking at the pro- 
prietor with a mild astonishment at first, 
when the story was finished, had his hand- 
kerchief out, was wiping his eyes, and, reach- 
ing his hand out to Mr. Harrington, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Partner, God bless the baby !’ He 
couldn’t do too much, and it is needless to 
say they parted as friends.—{ Cheyenne (Wy. 
T.) Sun. 


THE PASTOR’S STORY. 


A Boston pastor, who enlivens his Friday 
evening talks with anecdotes, is so fond of a 
joke that he would rather tell one at his own 
expense than not tell one at all. This is his 
latest : 

*‘T was writing by my study window, and 
a little Irish child was busying himself by 
throwing beans at the window. Losing all 
patience, I rushed out of the house, deter- 
mined to frighten the boy. It happened that 
his mother was coming after him at the same 
moment, and we met by his side. I stormed 
at the child, and then, as the mother seemed 
excessively stupid, I gave her a piece of my 
mind. Finally, as a grand and overwhelm- 
ing conclusion to my scolding, I said: ‘A 
little discipline now with your children will 
save you much pain, if not disgrace, in the 
future. Think of that, madam; that is, if 
you ever dothink.’ ‘ Think, is it %’ she re- 
plied. ‘I think if you’d go back to your 
bedroom and wipe the ink aff av yer nose 
you’d be prettier, even if you didn’t make so 
much av a sensation.’ It was not a soft an- 
swer, but it had the effect of turning away 
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THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


This old and reliable Company, which have 
been long known as the manufacturers of 
Sterling Silver Wares and the Gorham Plated 
Ware, have removed from their former quar- 
ters, in Union Square, to the Gorham Build- 
ing, corner of Broadway and Nineteenth 
Street. The first and second floors are oc- 


artistic wares. Many of the articles are of 
elaborate design and most elegant workman- 
ship. The best artistic effects which can be 
produced by silver, in design, color," and 
ornamentation, Can be found here. There is 
also on exhibition a most elegant piece of 
silver-work, called ‘‘ The Century,” which is 
valued at #1,000. This establishment wil} 


tended or not. This house has the reputa- 
tion of being perfectly reliable, and if pur- 
chases are intended, the buyer can depend 
upon their representations. The upper 
stories of this extensive building are fitted 
up in suites for gentlemen, and the most 
fastidious bachelor can here find accom- 
modations to his taste. 


GENEROUS GIFTS. 

The Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-Machine 
Company, 650 Broadway, N. Y., have given 
away a large number of sewing-machines to 
needy and deserving women, and will con- 
tinue so doing for a limited period to any 
applicants bringing recommendation from 
pastors or others as to their character and 
their necessities. The machines are the two- 
thread sewing-machines which have been 
taken by tke company from private families 
in part exchange for their new automatic 
machines. In cases where it is necessary 
to pack and repair the machines, a smal] 
sum is charged to cover these expenses. 


Purify your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by all drugyists. 


A CLEVER HUSBAND, BUT A 
CLEVERER WIFE. 
Women are skillful. ‘* Whois that horrid 
whisky bloat ’’’ asked a lady of an acquaint- 
ance, while they stood viewing the guests at 
a fashionab'e reception. ‘‘ Which one?’’ 
** That one with the red mustache and awful 
nose. Don’t you see?’ is my hus- 
band !’’ ‘‘QOh,”’ laughed the lady; ‘‘I see 
that you are not sensitive,’’ although she 
saw vengeance in the eyes of the insulted 
lady. ‘‘ Several nights ago a friend made a 
similar remark about my husband, and I be- 
came very angry. I declared it would anger 
any woman, but my friend said that you, 


having the best husband in the world, would 
not care, and I wagered a = of gloves that 
you would ; but you see [ have lost. I hear 
that your husband is spoken of as an avail- 
able candidate for Governor. How clever he 
must be !’’—/ Arkansaw Traveler. 


A NEW APOSTLE. 

His practice, too, of referring to things 
quite out of the sphere of his hearers’ know!- 
edge was calculated rather to distract than 
to fix attention. It was only such simple 
souls as could find blessedness in the word 
“‘Mesopotamia’’ that were edified by the 
proper names which often besprinkled his 
addresses. Many stories were told about 
the remarks and comments for which such 
references gave occasion. ‘‘ Trismegistus »” 
asked a farmer of his friend, as they walked 
up the street from church together, “‘ who is 
Trismegistus ?’”’ ‘‘ Lord love ’e,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘ how sheuld I knoa? Why, there’s no 
end to the ’postles..’—[From Mrs. Bray’s 
Autobiography. 


CARLYLESE. 
A story told at the expense of Mr. W. H. 
Mallock is good enough to be true, as it is 
characteristic of Mr. Carlyle’s manners. Mr. 
Mallock called on the Sage of Chelsea, and 
talked him almost to death. The Scotch 
philosopher and historian listened impertur- 
bably to everything Mallock had to offer, in- 
vited him to tea, and had him tosmoke in the 


library afterward. When at last the youth- 
ful sage thought proper to take his leave 
Cerlyle accompanied him to the door an 

said: ‘‘ Well, good-by. I’ve received ye 
kindly because I knew your mother ; but I 


cupied by the firm for the display of their | ~~ 


well repay a visit, whether a purchase is in- | 


130 Fifth Avenue, 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Kemittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 


dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July 1st, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggiste. 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tien, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
whicd already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 


The highest musical authorities in al! lands 
3¢ the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAEEROO MB: 
152 Tremont St., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


ye 


THOMSON, LANGDON & SO. 


SOLE AGENTS NOY. 


5 2 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 


SEATING 


CHURCHES, CHAPEL», 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Send for Catalogues of latest apg 


Pratt & Co. Bond St., N. 


618 Arch St, Phila. 


Church Furnitore. 


R. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton Place, West Fighth 


ew York. 


§. §. Banners. 


Street, Ni 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


£ “lls of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
. Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & 1T)FT, Cincinaeti. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Beils 
and Chimes for Churches, oor 
Prices and cata 


ete, 
Co., Baltimore, M4. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Chape hoo arro 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala 


Meicely & Co., West Troy. N.Y- 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Bend for Hand- Book, fro, te 


J.& R. LAMB, 
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A COUNTRY HOTEL IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Three of us walked into the office of a hotel 
in a little town in Mississppi one night, and 
when the landlord had been aroused from his 
nap behind the stove, a big dog kicked off the 
only bench in the room, and the smoking 
lamp turned up so that we could see each 
other, he sized us up and said : 

‘Gentlemen, [’'m a poor landlord, but a 
truthful man. In the first place, I’!l have to 
put the three of you into one bed. In the 
next place, it’s a bed so dog-goned mean that 
you’d a heap better lie on the floor.”’ 

‘*Can’t we sit up in the room »’ asked one. 

‘Don’t believe you kin. There’s a dozen 
panes of glass gone, the roof leaks, and 
there’s no show to build a fire.” 

‘* What sort of a tavern do you keep, any- 


how ?’’ 


‘* Poor—miserably poor. I’m no landlord, 
my Wife runs all to poetry, and the building 
is mortgaged for more’n it’s worth.”’ 

‘* How about breakfast »’’ 

‘* Well, you can count On bacon, ’taters, 
and hoecake, with mighty poor coffee. The 
tablecloth is full o”’ holes, we never use nap- 
kins, and maybe there won’t be forks enough 
to go ’round.”’ 

‘‘See here!’ growled the drummer, 
‘*you’d better get out o’ this and give room 
to somebody who can keep a hotel !’’ 

‘*T know it—I know it; but where and how 
shallI go? I couldn’t raise six bits to save 
my neck, and what other town wants me? 
{ haven’t got no trade, am too weak to labor 
in the fields, and this keepin’ tavern seems to 

be the only opening for me.”’ 

‘*Got any whiskey 

Nary.”’ 

Any good water 

‘* Well, it’s creek water, and purty sandy 
just now.”’ 

‘* Any more wood to keep up the fire ¥”’ 

‘* Not a stick, but cutsomein the morn- 
ing. 

The four of us stood looking at each other 
for along minute, and it was the landlord 
who spoke first. He said: 

“ Gents, it’s nouse to kick. I’m sorry, and 
that’s all ITcando. I'll light another lamp, 
bring out a pack of keerds, and we’ll play 
seven-up while the hired man comes in and 
fiddles for us. It’s only six hours to day- 
light, and eight to breakfast, and a shilling 
plug of tobacker pays the bill for the hull 
three of you.’’ 

But when we left the next forenoon he 
wouldn’t even take that. He said our so- 
ciety was recompense encugh.—( Detroit 
Free Press. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS. 
‘*Did youever read Dr. Darwin’s poetical 
description of the signs of rain ?’’ 
Never heard of it.’’ 
Well, it’s often quoted, and is 
correct. Here it is: 


*** The hollow winds begin to blow: 
The clouds look black, the grass is low. 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep ; 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell ; 
Closed is the light-red pimpernel. 
Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack : 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack, 
Her corns with shooting pains torment her, 
And tw her bed untimely send her. 
Loud quack the ducks, the sea fowls cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine ! 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
Low o’er the grass the swallow wings : 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws 
Sits wiping o’er her whisker’d jaws. 
*T will surely come, we see’t with sorrow— 
No working in the fields to-morrow.’ ” 


—- — 


HOW HE HEARD IT. 


A resident of the West End recently em- 
ployed a colored gentleman to clear the 
winter accumulation of ashes from his cellar, 
says the ‘‘ Commercial Bulletin,’’ and the job 
being well done, he summoned the Sene- 
gambian to his presence, commended his 
work, and intimated the possibility of further 
employment. 

‘*Glad to take yo’ order, sah!’’ said the 
ash-handler, with a satisfied grin. 

‘‘ And what is your name ??’’ asked the em- 
ployer. 

‘“*George Washington,”’ 


was the com- 


placent answer. 


‘*George Washington, George Washing- 


ton, ”» pondered the inquirer, quizzically ; 
‘seems to me I have heard that name 
before.’’ 


The darkey’s eyes rolled and his ivories 
=— as he delivered the crushing an- 


boss, Bape you orter heard of it 
hollering ashes roun’ here 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The famous Meiningen Theater Com- 
pany will visit America in 1885. 

—The grandsons of Goethe, in honor 
of the recent musical jubilee at Weimar, 
opened for one day to the select public 
the otherwise sealed-up Goethe hvuuse. 

—The statue to John Sebastian Bach, 
the difficulties in the casting of which 
have at last been surmounted, wil! be un- 
veiled on September 28, with great cer. 
emony. 

—A statue of the Rev. John Harvard 
is now being cast in bronze in this city, 
and will be unveiled at Harvard College 
on or about September 26 of this year. 

—The Queen was present, June 12, at 
the erection at Balmoral of a bronze 
statue of John Brown, which represents 
him as attired in Highlandcostume. The 
statue was placed within view of the 
Queen’s apartments. 

—The French Government proposes to 
celebrate the centenary of the commence. 
ment of the French Revolution in 1789 in 
an imposing manner. It hasalso resolved 
to make especially brilliant the exhibition 
to be held in Paris in 1889. 

—A recent foreign dispatch says that 
General Booth, the head of the Salvation 
Army, is treating for the purchase of 
Patti’s castle in Wales for a family resi- 
dence. He is said to be making large 
profits as the leader of the Salvation 
Army. 

—Baron Nordenskjold, the Swedish ex- 
plorer, is going to London to make an ap- 
peal for a subscription to defray the ex- 
penses of an expedition to the South Pole. 
The Baron estimates that the expedition 
will cost £200,000. The Spanish Govern- 
ment has promised to pay part of the ex- 
penses of the enterprise. 

—M. De Lesseps, in responding to a 
toast, June 11, at Minister Morton’s ban- 
quet in Paris in honor of the completion 
of the Bartholdi statue, said that he hoped, 
when that work reached America, the 
Americans would be good enough to re- 
peal the clause of their tariff law which 
weighs so heavily "pon foreign works of 
art. 

—Jt is said among the small-talkers 
that up to within a recent period the palm 
for curious dinner-bells was carried by 
Mr. William Black, the popular English 
novelist, who used an old cow-bell from 
the Roman Campagna; but that he was 
filled with much jealousy when he learned 
that Mr. Justin McCarthy had for his 
dinner-bell a camel-bell from Jerusalem. 
—The Cunard steamship ‘ Aurania,’’ 
which left this port on June 4 with the 
largest passenger list on record, narrowly 
escaped shipwreck June 12 as she was ap- 
proaching port. In a fog she went upon 
a rock, but the engines were immediately 
reversed and she came off without serious 
damage. The passengers testified to the 
anxiety of the captain for the safety of the 
ship during the fog. There was no panic. 


—It is said that every year on the anni- 
versary of Mercedes’s death, Queen Chris- 
tina, of Spain, goes to the Escurial and 
places a wreath of flowers upon her pred- 
ecessor’s tomb. She was the first to pro- 
pose that her daughter should be named 
after Mercedes, and she treats the latter's 
mother, the Duchess of Montpensier, with 
the most tender respect, always giving to 
her the place of honor in the royal car- 
riage. 


city fathers, the people of New York City 
are in imminent danger of a water famine. 
Commissioner Thompson has issued a 
warning, which will, in all probability, im. 
press the public mind about as effectually 
as the water in question would wet a duck’s 
back. The danger of a water famine is 
really considerable. The consumption is 
greatly in excess of the available supply, 
and from present indications the utmost 
caution must needs be exercised in the 
use of water to pull through the summer 


with comfort and safety. 


—The gymnasium at Amherst, 


Mass,, is one hundred and twenty feet 


—If we are to believe the words of the | 


long, and eighty feet wide, covering more 
than double the space occupied by the old 
Barrett gymnasium. The main hall con- 
tists of a large room 90x57, which will be 
devoted to class exercises and genera] 
drills. Adjoining this room is a smaller 
one, 27x12, which is filled with special 
apparatus, such as rowing machines, 
health-lifts, etc. Around the main hall, 
supported on iron columns, runs the track, 
twenty-five laps of which make a mile, 
and the corners can be raised or lowered 
for fast or slow running as desired. Under 
the track, as in the Harvard gymnasium, 
the greater part of the apparatus will be 
placed, costing in all about $2,500. 

—We recently mentioned a generous 
gift to the kindergarten schools of San 
Francisco from Mrs. Leland Stanford, 
wife of ex-Governor Stanford, as a memo 
rial of their young son who died recently 
while in Europe with his parents. Ex- 
Governor Stanford now presents a scheme 
of considerable importance for founding 
a memorial college to his son—an institu- 
tion from which boys and girls may grad- 
uate with a thorough knowledge of some 
business or trade which will fit them fora 
worthy and useful place in life. The col- 
lege will be in California, probably, and 
the study and investigation necessary for 
the founding of such an establishment 
have already been started. 


FROM A CLERGYMAN SEVENTY-ONE 


YEARS OF AGE. 


| A clergyman in O., seventy-o 

hed regularly near - 
,ina 
‘after 


a new man; yea, the revitalizer psa introduced 
new life into almost dead organs. I can say 
that I am well, with the exception of a little 
soreness in my throat. Allow me to give thanks. 
tirst to God, and then to you, for this blessed 
hour of health. 

Our Treatise on C ompound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and ala 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis. Asthma, ete., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Drs. STankky & PALEN, 1109 
and 1111 Girard St. Philadelphia. 


[Cards ay not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted tn this column for subscribers only, 
‘or fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free onty such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able & pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others not able} 


Wanted—An exchange of summer houses. A 
clergyman, wife and daughter, huving an eight- 
room cottage well furnished, and located near 
lake and ocean at Asbury Park, N. J., which 
rents for $300 for the season, desires to exchange 
it, for two mouths’ use or less, for an attractive 
home, with stable and garden, somewhere in the 
mountains, or at a desirable country resort away 
from the sea, and less than a day’s travel from 
New York City. Best reference given and ex- 
pected. Address, with full description, H., 21 
Fulton Street, Newark, N. J. 


To let for three months from July 1,a nicely 
furnished cottage of nine rooms; garden and 
fruit ; just on the outskirts of the town and op- 
posite its finest residences. Address Box 824, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


A Young Woman’of ability and experience, who 
can furnish excellent references, desires a situa- 
tion as nurse to an invalid lady, or companion 
to an elderly Address M. E. B., Bayonne 
N. J. 
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Vegetable 
HA S Sicilian 


RENEWER. 


The great popularity of this preparation, 
ifter its many years of test, should be an 
assurance, even to the most 'ske ‘ptical, that 
it is really meritorious. ‘Those who have 
used HALL’s RENEWER know thi:it 
it does all that is claimed. 

It causes new growth of hair on bald 

heads—provided the hair follicles are not 
dead, which is seldom the case; restores 
natural color to gray or-faded hair; pre- 
serves the sealp healthful and clear of 
dandruff; prevents the hair falling off or 
chan; ving color; keeps it-soft, pliant, lus- 
trous, und causes it to grow long and 
thick. 

HAIR RENEWER produces its 
effects by the healthful influe ‘nce of its 
vegetable ingredients, which invig ‘orate 
und rejuvenate. [t is not a dye, and is 
a delightful article for toilet ase. Con- 
taining no alcohol, it does not evap- 
orate quickly and dry up the natural oil, 
leaving the hair harsh and brittle, as do 
other preparations. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


c ‘olors them brown or black, as desired, 
and is the best dye, because it is harmless: 
produces permanent natural color; snd 
eing single preparation, is more 
venient of applicat on then any other. 
PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


ANTED A WOMA 


nse, energy and respectability for our PS tos in her 
locality amiddle- aged pref’ Poe Salary 835 to S50. 
References exchanged. Gay Bios.,14 barclays 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES or 


“|BLAINE AND LOGAN 


By Col. Tuos.W, Knox. Outsells all others 10 to 1. Author- 
ized, Authentic, ‘Impartial, Complete, the Best and Cheapest. 
On $1. like wildfire. SU per cent. to Agents, 
and J for Circulars, Extra Terms, etc., te 
‘ART FORD Pe NG CO. Hartford. 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Phelps. Marion Harlan’, and 1% ot ther Eminent 

e grandest hook of the og” Agents sell 1 © to 
20 adev. Send for Circulars. Ertra Terms Specimen Plate, 
tc..to 4. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Cons. 


funn 


THECOMPLETE HOME.’ 


book. New edition.—New bindings. — Nee w illustrations 
from new designs. ae oY gotten up. Same iow price. 
Adapted to all classes lis at sight. Agents cloing big 
work. EXCELLENT TERMS, The handsomest prospectus 
ever issucd. Apply now 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 North 4th St. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Alsoother grand new ‘books and Bibles 


_After six months have 
ipassed, the period of 
dentition will requlre 
to be especiallylooked 
afte *s Food 
as perhaps 

prepara. 
tion, the bone-form- 
ings ele -ments. It is 
rich in albuminvids, 
carbon, etc., and is a 
perfectly safe diet for 
all classes and condt- 
Hitions, if all directions 
Jiare followed. More 
children have been 


successfully reared 
— Ridae's Food than upon all the other foeds 


combined. Put up in tin cans, four sizes, /e., 65e., 
$1.25, and $i. 7%. WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 
LOUNGE BEDS! ! SOFA ‘BEDS: Graves’ 


Pat $10 to $3. Picture of it in first issue of each mon th 
& GRAVES & SON, 651 Washington St., Boston, Massa. 


CAMPAIGN PICTURES prepared to 
furnish rents and 
Dealers with beautifal portraits of Blaine and 
Logan, size 12x16. Sample by mail, 10 cts., four for 
25 cts.; 1 dozen, @cts.; 100, $5.00. Elegant Gold 
Plated Badges that never tarnish. Sumple by 
mail, li cts. ; 2 for cts; | dozen, The Argosy 
Publishing Co., Si Warren street, N.Y, 


FROM ONE CURED OF CONSUMPTION. 


Thornton, Boone Co., Ind 
Messrs. Crappock & Co. : 

Please find inclosed $16 for CaNnNABIs INDICa, 
Pills and Ointment. 

Mr. Findley Barker, who was so low with 
Consumption and only weighed one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds when he commenced to 
take your medicine, now weighs one hundred 
and eighty-four ponnds, and says he feels as well 
as he ever did in his life. 

Yours truly, ROBERT COX. 

N. B.— This remedy speaks for itself. A single 
bottle will satiefy the most skeptical, and it will 
break upaf cold in twenty-four hours. — 

2.50 per bottle, or three bottles for $6 50 Pills 
and Ointment, 1 25 each. 
CRADDOCK & CO., 1032 Race Street, 
Sole Proprietors, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Those anawering an Advertisement will 
conjer @ favor upen the Advertiser and 
Publisher ty stating that they saw the 


Adverticement in The Christian Union. 
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Treatment For 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS! 
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